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“OPEN THY MOUTH FOR THE DUMB, IN THE CAUSE OF ALL SUCH AS ARE APPOINTED TO DESTRUCTION ; OPEN THY MOUTH, 


JUDGE RIGHTEOUSLY, AND PLEAD THE CAUSE OF THE POOR AND NEEDY.’=Proverbs rrzi. 8, 9. 
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“JI lay this down as the law of nations. 
fd say that the military authority takes, for 
the time, the place of municipal enstitu- 
tions, Slavery among the rest. Under 
that state of things, so fur from its being 
true that the States where Slavery exists 
have the exclusive management of the sub- 
ject, not only the President of the United 
States, but the Commander of the army 
has power to order the universal emanci- 
pation of the slaves..—Joun Q. Apams. 














THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 

It is exceedingly difficult to speak or to 
write on this subject without to some extent 
giving aid and comfort to the rebcls. The 
war itself, unhappily, bas thus far given very 
little else than aid and comfort to them.— 
Their hopes of breaking up the Union, and 
of establishing a grand slaveholding empire 
in which slavebolders alone shall be the law- 
givers, seems to increase with every atep in 
the progress of the war. Difficult however 
as it is to write, we must endeavor to present 
to our readers and friends on both sides of 
the Atlantic, as best we may, our monthly 
view of the war, its character, progress and 
effects. Nothing is gained by partial state- 
ments, unsupported by facts; and however 
humiliating and saddening the truth may be, 
a brave manu is sternly prepared to know the 
worst. Much has been hoped from the vir- 
tue, enlightenment, wealth and humanity of 
our present Administration ; but thus far very 
little has been accomplished to justify the 
hopes and expectations of the friends of jus- 
tice and humanity. To teli the simple truth, 
we can only report io this our September 
number, after waiting for events up to the 
last hour, for something to relieve the picture 
of its sombre aspect—what in substance we 








have reported before, with every variation of 


rhetoric we could command, that our Nation- 
al Republican Administration at Washington 
still seems very earnestly endeavoring to fiad 


out how not to put down and destroy this 
~Moustrous sluveholding rebellion. ‘Their el- 











ily dissipated. Nor is this strange. No peo- 
ple can long confide in the ability and integ- 
rity of a Government whose career is only 
marked with disappointments, blunders and 
defeats. 

Among the bad symptoms of the times is 
the revival of old political divisions at the 
North. These, after having disappeared amid 
the smoke aud flame of the bombardment of 
Sumter, it was hoped never to return again, 
have now re-appeared and threaten to rage 
with all the malignant fury, and with all the 
hurtfal conzequences which have marked their 
history in other times. Insecurity, vacillation, 
imbecility are now openly flaunted in the face 
of the Administration, not ohly by pro-slavery 
Democrats, but by men who a few months 
ago were its warm defenders and supporters. 
This is no flippant declamation, no wholesale 
invective, but the impression derived from a 
sober observation of tie general state of facts. 
All over the North men are beginning to feel 
that unless the Government shall speedily re- 
deem itself, by some direct and powerful pro- 
ceeding, the last remaining vestige of public 
conficence ino it will be swept away. 


Examine its war history. Did ever a Gov- 
ernment present to the world a more disheart- 
ening record? Leaving out the horrible 
butchery of our troops at Great Bethel and 
Vienna, through the ignorance and blunders 
of their officers, the country had scarcely re- 
covered from the shock caused by the still 
more dreadful battle at Manassas Junc- 
tion, where our. valiant troops were led like 
lambs to the slaughter, shot down by tens 
and hundreds by concealed foes, from rifle 
pits, trenches, and masked batteries, till they 
fied panic-stricken from the impregnable for- 
tifications of the enemy like very chaff before 
a furious whirlwiod ;—we say, scarcely had 
we thus been humbled by this terrible calam- 
ity, when on comes another from the seat of 
war in Missouri. Cover up the fact as we 
may, the Federal army met with a most heart- 
rending reverse in the South-west, the actual 
damage of which can hardly be estimated — 
Our gallant little army of five thousand men, 
under General Lyon, were left by the Govern- 
ment to be defeated and cut to pieces, if not 
destroyed, hy a rebel army of five times their 
puwmbcr. The bivod of the brave and faith- 











but is not this really a misnomer? MHas the 
Government actually made any progress at 
all? Are we not now even in a worse condi- 
tion than atthe beginning? The Capital was 
in danger in May, and it is in no less danger 
in August. Our newspapers flamed then with 
alarming telegrams of the advance of the 
Confederate forces upon Washington. They 
so flame now. Infact, we seem to be nearly 
in the same condition that we were in when 
Major ANDERSON was compelled to give up 
the shattered walls of Fort Sumter. The 
enemy is now as proud, confident and defiant 
as at the beginning, and the promised suppres- 
sion of rebellion seems as far off as ever. 

It is not at all surprising that this state of 
facts should measurably destroy the vast stock 
of public confidence reposed in the Govern- 
ment at the beginning of the war, and such 
is really the case whatever show may be 
made to the contrary by great money loans to 
the Government. The feeling is becoming 
general that a new element must be infused 
into the Government forces, and that unless a 
new turn is given to the conflict, and that 
without delay, we might as well remove Mr, 


Lixcotn out of the President’s chair, and - 


respectfully invite JErrerson Davis or some 
other slaveholding rebel to take his place.— 
The condact of the Government has been 
such as to weaken its friends, and in many 
respects to strengthen its enemies. Witness 
the fact that it has retained in offices of profit 
and honor, where they could be of the ut- 
most service to the rebels, persons that re- 
fused to swear to support the Constitution 
under which they were protected and honor- 
ed. Witness the release of rebel prisoners 
simply upon their word of honor, which word 


was already dishonored by the blackest treason. 


Witness the toleration of Brecxtnrince, 
Burnett and VALianpicHaM in Congress, 
whose sole business there during the whole 
session was to give aid and comfort to the 
rebels, and to cripple the Government.— 
Witness the repeated and uncontradicted as- 
sertion of the reporters at Washington, that 
antil recently the rebels had troops of spies 
and informers, men and women io that city.— 
Witness the oft-repeated and shameless declar- 


ation of nearly all our Generale—doubtless 


with the approbation of the President him- 
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eg rising against the rebels for| eral proclaim a welcome to all men, irrespec- | and bullets, come from the slaves, who, if con- 
their liberty should be suppressed with an| tive of color or condition, to come forward to. sulted as to the use which should be made of 
‘iron arm.’ Witness General Banks sending | save the Ship of State, proffering to all such, their hard earnings, would say, give it to the 
back to slavery, and probably to a lingering freedom and citizenship. Let it be known! bottom of the searather than do with it this 
death by torture, fifieen slaves to their wl that the American flag is the flag of freedom | mischief. Strike here, cut off the connection 


self—that slav 





























called loyal masters. Witness the unbanged 


pirates now in New York, with every pro-| 


bability of their being finally released as 
prisoners of war. Witness the steady refusal 
of the Government to allow the enrollment of 





to all who will rally under it and defecd it 
with their blood. Let colored troops from 
the North be enlisted and permitted to share 
the danger and honor of upholding the Gov- 
ernment. Such a course would revive the 


colored soldiers to uphold the flag of the | lavguishing spirit of the North, and sickly 
country in this its hour of darkness and peril. | over with the pale cast of thought, the pow 
Witness the order that no more slaves be al-| proud and triumphant spirit of the armed 
lowed within our lines, and the complete | slaveholding traitors of the South. It would 
muddle which Secretary Cameron has made | lift the war into the dignity of a war for pro- 


of the whole subject in his reply to the ques- | 


tions of General Butter. These facts do not 
pass unnoticed by the rebels, and their effect 
is to cheer them, while they dishearten the 
real friends of the Government at the North. 


How do we stand before the world? ‘If 
your war is for freedom, Iam with you with 
twenty thousand men,’ says GariBaLpi. What 
answer have we made to it? What answer 
can we make to it, with our hands all stained 
with the negro’s blood, bound over and over 
again, with solemn pledges, to protect men- 
stealers in their robbery of men of all the 
most sacred rights of humanity ? We seem 
almost ready to fight any body and every 
body but our real enemies. Suppose Garr- 
BALDI should come, and the slaves should 
strike for their freedom, would the Liberator 
of Italy be called upon to become the enslav- 
erin America? How would Garrpapr look 
hounding negroes into bondage to loyal mas- 
ters,as has done Gen. Banks! We cuta strange 
figure before the civilized world. We are 
quite ready to fight England or France, (it 
our newspapers and some of our Diplomats 
are to be believed,) and we are especially anx- 
ious to shoot a few negroes into obedience 
to loyal masters, while we strike with reluc- 
tance, in sorrow more than anger, our only 
real and most malignant foe. Him we hit 
with one hand, and help with the other. 

Who can account for this strange feature 
in our Northern character as thus reflected in 
the conduct of the Government ? The chief 
explanation which we can give, is found in 
the fact that; for long years the whole people 
have been demoralized by slavery and ac- 
eustomed to regard slaveholders with a 
slavish awe akin to that felt by the slave for 
his master. We do not deal with them as 
with other enemies. This is one explanation, 
und the other is, that neither by our law, nor 
by our religion have we ever taught that the 
negro had any rights above those of a beast 
of burden, and our policy has been, and stil] 
is, to treat him as such. The master as an 
enemy is more respected than the slave as a 
friend. 

Very evidently herein is the weakness of 
the war on our part, and the strength of the 
enemy on their part. Slavery is the bulwark 
of rebellion—the commen bond that binds all 
slavehoiding rebel hearts together. Cut that 
band, and the rebellion falls asunder. If the 
Government does this, it will succeed, and if 
it does not, it will not deserve success. 

But how shall it do this? The answer is 
ready : Let it cease to recognize men as any 
thing else than persons jn the slave States. 
Let it know nothing, as the Constitution 
‘knows nothing, of black or white, in or out 
of the Southern States ; and let every Gen- 








gress aud civilization, and save it from the re- 
proach of being merely a war for retaining un- 
der our rule a people who think they can gov. 
ern themselves. It would bring not only Gar. 
IBALDI and his twenty thousand Italian braves 
to our side, but what is more important sti'l. 
our own sense of right, and the sympathy of! 
enlightened and humane men throughout the 
world. 





CAST OFF THE MILL STONE. 


We are determined that our readers shal! 
have line upon line and precept upon precept. 
Ours is only one humble voice ; but such as 
it is, we give it freely to our country, and to 
the cause of humanity. That honesty is the 
best policy, we all profess to believe, though 
uur practice may often contradict the proverb. 
The present policy of our Government is ev- 
idently to put down the slaveholding rebel- 
lion, and at the same time protect and pre- 
serve slavery. ‘This policy hangs like a mill- 
stone about the neck of our people. It car- 
ries disorder to the very sources of our na- 
tional activities. Weakness, faint heartedness 
and inefficiency is the natural result. The 
mental and moral machinery of mankind can- 
not long withstand such disorder without 
serious damage. ‘This policy offends reason, 
wounds the sensibilities, and shocks the moral 
sentiments of men. {[t forces upon us in 
consequent conclusions and painful contra- 
dictions, while the plain path of duty is ob- 
suured and thronged with multiplying diff- 
culties. Let us look this slavery-preserving 
policy squarely in the face, and search it 
thoroughly. 


Can the friends of that policy tell us why 
this should not be an abolition war? Is no 
abolition plainly forced upon the nation as a 
necessity of national existence? Are not 
the rebels determined to make the war on their 
part a war for the utter destruction of liber. 
ty and the complete mastery of slavery over 
every other right and interest in the land ?— 
And is not an abolition war on our part the 
natural and logical answer to be made to the 
rebels? We all know it is. Bat itis said 
that for the Government to adopt the aboli- 
tion policy, would involve the loss of the sup- 
port of the Union meu of the Border Slave 
States. Grant it, and what is such friendship 
worth? We are stronger without than with 
such friendship. It arms the enemy, while it 
disarms its friends. The fact is indisputable, 
that so long as slavery is respected and pro- 
tected by our Government, the slaveholders 
can carry on the rebe!lion, and no longer.— 
Slavery is the stomach of the rebellion. The 
bread that feeds the rebel army, the cotton 
that clothes them, and the money that arms 
them and keeps them supplied with powder 








between the fighting master and the working 
slave, and you at once put an end to this re- 
bellion, because you destroy that which feeds, 
clothes and arms it. Shall this not be done, 
because we shall offend the Uniou men in the 
Border States ? 

But we have good reasons for believing 
that it would not offend them. The great 
mass of Union men ip all those Border States 
are intelligently so. They are men who set 
a higher value upon the Union than upon 
slavery. In many ivstances, they recognize 
slavery as the thing of all others the most 
degrading to labor and oppressive towards 
them. They dare not say so now ; but let 
the Government say the word, and even they 
would unite in sending the vile thing to its 
grave, and rejoice at the opportunity. Such 
of them as love slavery better than their coun- | 
try are not now, and have never been, friends 
of the Union. They belong to the detestable 
class who do the work of enemies in the garb 
of friendship, and it would be a real gain to 
get rid of them. Then look at slavery itselt 
—what good thing has it done that it should 
be allowed to survive a rebellion of its own 
creation 2? Why should the nation pour out 
its blood and lavish its treasure by the mil- 
lion, consens to protect aud preserve the 
guilty cause of all its troubles? The answer- 
returned to these questions is, that tne Con- 
stitution does not allow of the exercise of 
such power. As if this were a time to talk 
of constitutional power! When a man is 
well, it would be mayhem to cut off his arm. 
It would be unconstitutionalto doso. But if 
the arm were shuttered and mortifying, it 
would be quite unconstitutional and criminal 
not to cut it off. Thecase is precisely so with 
Governments. The grand object, end and aim 
of Government is the preservation of society, 
and from nothing worse than anarchy. When 
(;overnments, through the ordinary channels 
of civil law, are unable to secure this end, 
they are thrown back upon military law, and 
for the time may set aside the civil law pre- 
cisely to the extent which it may be necessary 
to do so in order to accomplish the grand ob- 
ject for which Governments are instituted 
among men. The power, therefore, to abolish 
slavery is within the objects suught by the 
Constitution. But if every letter and sylla- 
ble of the Constitution were a prohibition 
of abolition, yet if the life of the cation re- 
quired it, we should be bound by the Consti- 
tution to abolish it, hecause there can be no 
interest superior to existence and preserva- 
tion. 


A very palpable evil involved in the policy 
of leaving slavery untouched, is that it holds 
out the idea that we are, in the end, to be 
treated to another compromise, and the old 
virus left to heal over, only to fester deeper, 
and break out more violently again some time 
not far distant, perhaps, to the utter destruc- 
tion of the Government for which the people 
are now spilling their blood and spending 
their money. If we are to have a compro- 


mise and a settlement, why protract the war 
aod prolong the bloodshed ? Is it said that 
no compromise is contemplated ? It may be 
so ; but while slavery is admitted to have any 
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right to be protected by our army, it will be 
imnosstible not to recognize His right to be 


rotected hy Congress ; and already we see z 


leading Republican journal in this State urg-. 


ing the acceptance of the Critrenpen Com 
promise, by which the system of slavery shal! 
be established in all territory south of 36¢ 
99 min. of north latitude. The way to put 
an end to any further sham compromises is to 
put an end to the hateful thing itself, which is 
the subject of them; and whatever the s!ave. 
jriving rebels may say, the plain people of! 
the country will accept the proposition of 
emancipation with the utmost satisfaction. 


Another evil of the policy of protecting | 


and preserving slavery, is that it deprives us 
of the important aid which might be rendered 
to the Government by the four million slaves. 


These people are repelled by our slaveholding | 
policy. They have their hopes of deliverance | 


from bondage destroyed. They hesitate now; 


but if our policy is pursued, they will notue d 


to be compelled by JEFFERSON Davis to ight 
agaiust us. They will do it from choice, and 
with a will—deeming it better 

‘To endure those ills they have, 

Than fly to ethers they know not of.’ 

if they must remain slaves, they would 

rather fight for than against the masters which 
we of the North mean to compel them to 


serve. Who can blame them? = They are. 


men, and like men goverued by their interests: 
‘They are capable of love and hate. Tbey 
eun be friends, and they can be foes. ‘ The 
policy of our Government serves to make 
them our foes, when it should endeavor by 
all means to make them our friends and 
allies. 

A third evil of this policy, is the chilling 
effect it exerts upon the moral sentiment ol 
mankind, 
pathy of the civilized world, Danie Wes 
sTeR ouce said that it was more powerful 


Vast is the power of the sym- 


than ‘lightning, whirlwied or earthquake.’— 
This vast and invisible power is now evidently 
not with us. On the briny wing ‘of ever; 
eastern gale there comes a depressing chill to 
the North, whiie to the South it brings en- 
coiragement aud hope. Our policy gives the 
rebels the advantage of seeming to be merely 
fivhting for the right to govern themselves. 
We divest the war on our part of all those 
srand elements of progress and philanthropy 
that natarally win the hearts and command the 
reverence of all men, and allow it to assume 


. ; 2 . ° 2 { 
the form of a meaningless djsplay of brute 


force. The idea that people have aright to 
govern themselves, whether true or false, has 
uvery strong hold upon the minds of men 
throughout the worid. They naturally side 
with those who assert this right by force in 
any part of the world. The example of Am- 
erica has done much to impress this idea upon 
mankind, and the growing sympathy of the 
world seems now far more likely to bring some 
LAFAYETTE with an army of twenty thousand 
inen to aid the rebels, than some GaARIBALDI 
to aid the Goveroment in suppressing the 
rebels, Our slaveholding, slave-catching and 
slave insurrection policy gives to the South 
ihe sympathy which would nataraliy aud cer- 
tainly flow towards us, and which would be 
mightier than lightning, whirlwind or earth- 
quake in extinguishing the flames of this 
momentous slavebolding war. 


Another evil arising from this mischievous 
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of our own, and sink millions of, money. Ii 
|they are to suffer with us, they will demand 
—and they have a perfect right to demand— 
that something shall be gained to the cause of 
humanity and civilization. Let the war be 
made an abolition war, and no statesman in 
England or France would *dare even, if in- 
‘clined, to propose any disturbance of the 





blockade . Make this an abolition war, and 
you at once unite the world aguinst the rebels, 
and in favor of the Government. 


SHALL SLAVERY SURVIVE THE WAR? 

Slavery has existed in this country from 

the time of its settlement until now. The 
moral sestiment of the people has often re- 
volted at it, and good men, Guiting more than 
a century, have labored and prayed, with 
more or less earnestness, for its abolition; 
bat the huge system of barbarism, the only 
‘great disturbing force in the social relations 
of the people, has thus far resisted success. 
fully all efforts for its complete eradication. 
It bas not only ruined the bodies and blight- 
ed the best hopes of the robbed and pluuder- 
ed slave, but it has cursed with blight and 
‘mildew the very soil of the best part of the 
United States. At last, for its sake, the slave- 
holders have plunged the nation into all the 
horrors of civil war, and have thus raised 
avain, more eloguently than a thousand aboli- 
tion tongues and presses could do, the ques- 
tion, Shall the days of slavery now be num. 
bered, or shall it go on and feed ever more 
upon human flesh and blood, and be a con- 
stunt source of disagreement and quarrel 
lereafter, ag heretofore, between the two 
great sections of the Republic? One point 
is at least settled beyond all possible doubt, 
and thatis, that but for slavery the country 
would have escaped both the Florida and the 
Mexican wars, with all their terrible conse- 
quences, and enjoying now all the manifold 
blessings of peace and prosperity. Those who 
refuse to see that slavery is an evil to the 
slave, nevertheless very easily see that it is 
the monster parent of nearly all the mischicfs 
we have suffered and are still suffering. Those 
|who have been leading men in the Demo- 
cratic, slaveholding party, ready to do any 
service of the slaveholders, are now very op- 
enly speaking about the abolition of slavery. 
lhey sometimes go still further, and declare 
that the system of slavery ought not to sur- 
vive this war. They do not feel for the ne- 
gro ; but without this reason, would have the 
great National Nuisance abolished. They see 
that it is a curse upon free labor, degrades 
toil in every community where itis establisk- 
ed, and is the pregnant source of nearly all 
our national troubles. 

One other point is also settled. This it is: 
Slavery and free institutions can never live 
, peaceably together. They ere irreconcilable 
jin the light of the laws of social affirities.— 























| How can two walk together, except they be| 


agreed. Water and oil will not mix. Ever 
more, stir them as you will, the water will go 
to its place, and the oil to its. There are elec- 





tive affinities in tbe moral chemistry of the | taining the Cnion of these States, have been ate 


| terference of other Governments wiih our 
‘lockade. Break up the blockade, and the 
var is ended, aud the rebels are victorious, and 
ihe South is independent. It is already evi- 
dent that France and Englond will not long 
endure a war whose only effect is to starve 
thousands of their people, slaughter thousands 
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laws controtling them are unceasingly opera- 
tive and irrepvalable. If slavery and freedom 
have at any time been at peace, it has only 
been so when one was completely under the 
heel of the other. Legislation which springs 
naturally from the sentiments and ideas of nou- 
slaveholders, can never be palatable to slave. 
holders who are, io ‘the nature of their rela- 
tion to society, a privileged class, and must 
have special protection. The submission and 
deference which the people see practiced 
toward them by their siaves, speedily defuses 
itself among the people, and they measurably 
imitate the behavior of the slaves. ‘lheslave 
pulls off his bat, the poor man touches his, 
and the slave-master is thus tanght by com- 
mon consent to regard himself as belonging 
to a privileged class. The lesson is learned 
naturally on both sides, and is the inevitable 
result of the relation. The slaveholder must 
be master of society, otherwise he cannot 
long be master of his slaves. There are times 
when slaves must be hunted, whipped and 
hanged, and they always need watching. All 
of this must be done by the non-slavehold- 
ing, or what is called ‘ poor twhite trash,’ the 
common name for poor white people at the 
South. They must give up the thoughts, words 
and bearing of free men, or the dingy rafters 
of human bondage topples about their heads, 
Liberty of conscience,of speech, and of the presg 
has no real life in a slave ‘State, and can have 
none for any considerable length of time. It 
must either overthrow slavery, or be itself 
overthrown by slavery. ‘No man can serve 
two masters.’ No society can long uphold 
two systems radically different and point 
blankly opposed, like slavery and freedom.— 
The slaveholders know this and act according- 
ly. The very moment they lost all hope of 
controlling and directing the Government, 
they set themselves logically to the work of 
destroying the Government. 

Such is the natural and necessary social 
philosophy of slavery. The truth of the rep- 
resentation is confirmed by every hour of the 
history of slavery in this country. Looking 
at this social relation of slavery in connection 
with the vast conspiracy which it has caused, 
and the heavy train of dire calamities it ig 
carrying through the land, the people, states- 
man and citizen, men of every grade and po- 
sition in life, if from no other motive than 
that of the preservation of their own liberty, 
should set themselves about putting down 
slavery and abolishing it forever. The thought 
of allowing the gigantic iniquity to survive 
the war should be utterly scouted. Retain 
cholera, small pox, yellow fever, or any other 
diséase or epidemic among you, which only 
kill the body ; but the moral blight, the soul 
plague and withering curse, which is now 
ruining desolations upon the land, should now 
be scattered with all its guilty profits to the 
winds. To those who ask how this can be 
done, we answer—where there is a will, there 
isa way. The American people have only 
to have the will to find the way. 


o-- 





—_———— 


—Among the passengers of the Persia, 
which arrived recently at New York, was the 
Rey. Dr. Cheever, who has been absent in Gieat 
Britain since Jaly, 1460. On hisarrival be was 
received by a large number of his friends, who 
accompanied him to his residence. His efforts 


to enlighten the British public upon the causes 
of the present war, and the importance of majne 


slaveholdiug policy, is that it invites the in-' universe, as well asin the physical, and the‘ tended with great success. 
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“FIGHTING REBELS WITH ONLY ONE HAND. 

What upon earth is the matter with the 
Awerican Government and people ? Do they 
really covet the world’s ridicule as well as 
their own social and political ruin? What 
are they thinking about, or don’t they con- 
descend to think at all ? “So, indeed, it would 
seem from their blindness in dealing with the 
tremendous issue now upon them. Was there 
ever any thing like it before? -They are 
sorely pressed on every hand by a vast army 
of slaveholding rebels, flushed with success, 
and infuriated by the darkest inspirations of 
a deadly hate, bound to rule or ruin. Wash- 
ington, the seat of Government, after ten 
thousand assurances to the contrary, is now 
positively in danger of falling before the rebel 
army. Maryland, a little while ago consider- 
ed safe for the Union, is now admitted to be 
studded with the materials for insurrection, 
and which may flame forth at any moment.— 
Every resource of the nation, whether of men 
or money, whether of wisdom or strergth, 
could be well employed to avert the impend- 
ing ruin. Yet most evidently the demands 
of the hour are not comprehended by the 
Cabinet or the crowd. Our Presidents, Gov- 
ernors, Generals and Secretaries are calling, 
with almost frantic vehemence, for men.— 
‘Men! men! send as men!’ they scream, or 
the cause of the Union is gone, the life of a 
great nation is rathlessly sacrificed, and the 
hopes of a great nation go out in darkness ; 
and yet these very officers, representing the 
people and Government, steadily and persist- 
ently refuse to receive the very class of men 
which have a deeper interest in the defeat and 
humiliation of the rebels, than all others.— 
Men are wanted in Missouri—wanted in 
Western Virginia, to hold and defend what 
has been already gained ; they are wanted in 
Texas, and all along the sea coast, and tho’ 
the Government has at its command a class 
in the country deeply interested in suppress- 
ing the insurrection, it sternly refuses to sum- 
mon from among that vast multitude a single 
man, and degrades and insults the whole class 
by refusing to allow any of their number to 
defend with their strong arms and brave 
hearts the national cause. What a spectacle 
of blind, uoreasoning prejudice and pusilla- 
pimity is this! The national edifice is on fire. 
Every man who can carry a bucket of water, 
or remove a brick, is wanted ; but those who 
have the care of the building, having a pro- 
found respect for the feeling of the national 
burglars who set the building on fire, are de- 
termined that the flames shall only be extin- 
guished by Indoo-Caucasian hands, and to 
have the building burnt rather than save it 
by means of any other. Such is the pride, 
the stupid prejudice and folly that rulee the 
hour. 

Why does the Government reject the ne- 
gro? Is he notaman? Can he not wield 
a sword, fire agun, march and countermarch, 


‘and obey orders like any other? Is there 


the least reason to believe that a regiment of 
well-drilled negroes would deport themselves 
less soldiec-like on_the battle field than the 
raw troops gathered up generally from the 
towns and cities of the State of New York? 
We do believe that such soldiers, if al- 
lowed now to take up arms in defence of the 
Government, and made to feel that they are 
hereafter to be recognized as persons haviog 





rights, would set the highest example of order 
aud general good behavior to their fellow 
soldiers, and in every way add to the national 
power. 

If persons so humble as we could be al 
lowed to speak to the President of the United 
States, we should ask him if this dark and 
terrible hour of the nation’s extremity isa 
time for consulting a mere vulgar and unnat- 
ural prejadice ? We should ask him if na- 
tional preservation and necessity were not bet- 
ter guides in this emergency than either the 
tastes of the rebels, or the pride and preja- 
dices of the vulgar ? We would tell him that 
General Jackson in a slave State fought side 


‘by side with negroes at New Orleans, and 


like a true man, despising meanness, he bore 
testimony to their bravery at the close of the 
war. We would tell Lim that colored men 
in Rhode Island and Connecticut pe:formed 
their full share in the war of the Revolution, 
and that men of the same color, such as the 
noble Suret.ps Green, NATHANIEL TURNER 
and Denmark Vesry stand ready to peril 
every thing at thé command of the Govern- 
ment. We would tell him that this is no 
time to fight with one hand, when both are 
needed ; that this is no time to fight only 
with your white hand, and allow your black 
hand to remain tied. 

Whatever may be the folly and aksurdity 
of the North, the South at least is true and 
wise. The Southern papers no longer indulge 
in the vulgar expression, ‘ free niggers.’ That 
class of bipeds are now called ‘colored res 
idents.’ The Charleston papers say : 


‘The colored residents of this city can chal- 
lenge comparison with their class, in any city 
or town, in loyalty or devotion to the canse of 
the South. Many of them individually, and 
withuut ostentation, have been contributing 
liberally, and on Wednesday evening, the 7th 
inst., a very large meeting was held by them, 
and a Committee appoirted to provide for mure 
efficient aid. The proceedings of the meeting 
will appear in results hereafter to be reported.’ + 


It is now pretty well established, that there 
are at tlie present moment many colored men 
in the Confederate army doing duty not only 
as cooks, servants and laborers, but as real 
soldiers, having muskets on their shoulders, and 
bullets in their pockets, ready to shoot down 
loyal troops, and do all that soldiers may to 
destroy the Federal Government and build up 
that of the traitors and rebels. There were 
such soldiers at Manassas, and they are pro- 
bably there still. There isa negro in the 
army as well as in the fence, and our Gov- 
vernment is likely to find it out before the war 
comes to anend. That the negroes are num- 
erous in the rebel army, and do for that army 
its heaviest work, is beyond question. They 
have been the chief iaborers upon those tem- 
porary defences in which the rebels have been 
uble to mow down our men. Negroes help- 
ed to build the batteries at Charleston. They 
relieve their gentlemanly and military masters 
from the stiffening drudgery of the camp, and 
devote them to the nimble and dexterous 
use Of arms. Rising above vulgar prejudice, 
the slaveholding rebel accepts the aid of the 
black man as readily as that of any other. 
If a bad cause can do this, why should a 
good cause be less wisely conducted? We 
insist upon it, that one black regiment in such 
a war as this is, without being any more brave 
and orderly, would be worth to the Govern- 
ment more than two of any other; and that, 
while the Government continues to refuse the 
aid of colored men, thus alienating them from 





——e 


the rational cause, and giving the rebels the 
advantage of them, it will not deserve better 
tortunes than it has thus far experienced.— 


Men in earnest don’t fight with one hand, 


when they might fight with two, and a man 


drowning would not refuse to be saved even 
by a colored hand. 





Henry Hicutanp Garnet Re-visits Enc- 
LAND.—Mr. Garnet has sailed for England, 
and is, doubtless, well on his way to that 
country. He leaves us at a critical period of 
our cause, for all our hopes for our race may 
now be blest or blasted upon the decision of 
asingle battle. Much as we need him here 
to cheer and defend us fron the assaults of 
our enemies, we know also that he can do 
much for us in Great Britain. The influence 
of that country is deemed of vast importance 
to both the regular American Governmert 
and to the slaveholding rebels. We know of 
no man from amongst us better able to speak, 
or with a better right to be heard before the 
British public on this subject than Mr. Gar- 
net. His color, as well as his high character, 
will give him influence among the good peo- 
ple of that country, and enable him to battle 
successfully with the evident sympathy with 
the slaveholders which a class in that coantry 
are endeavoring to create. Mr. Garnet, 
although an Emigrationist, still claims this 
as his country, and means to return to it and 
spend and be spent in the service of his peo- 
ple in it. We most cordially commend our 
respected friend Garnet to the warmest re- 
gards and fullest confidence of our friends 
and readers, and wish him a useful and in 
every way successful tour through the British 
Isles. His presence and labors there cannot 
tail to react in our favor here; for in these 
days of rapid travel, a word spoken abroad 
soon finds its way home, and often comes 
with added power. We shall watch with 
deep interest the reception given our friend, 
and the success attending his labors. 


Ges 


THe Atiantic Monta_y.— We have re- 
ceived the September issue of this valuable 
magazine, and from a glance at its contents, | 
(for we bave not yet found time to read it,) 
we should judge that the present number 
is fully. equal to its predecessors. The pub- 
lishers (Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, Boston) say 
that, ‘while they will spare no exertions to 
maintain the high literary position it has 
gained, they are sensible that in the presence 
of the great events now agitating the country 
and the world, something more than a merely 
literary character is demanded of a journal 
like the lantic. They will aim, therefore, 
to give to its future issues a political tone in 
keeping with its high literary standing, devot- 
ing much of its space to the discussion of im- 
portant aspects of the great questions of the 
day, and giving to its pages additional fresh- 
ness, variety, and importance, by the presen- 
tation, of the best thought, in Prose and Poet- 
ry, upon different phases of the nation’s great 
struggle.’ Terms, $3 per annam, postage paid. 

Mr. Higginson is the author of the Insur- 
rection Papers we are now pablis!ing, copied 
from the Atlantic. 








—Among those lately appointed by the 
Government to foreign consulships, we observe 
the‘names of Thaddeus -Hyatt and J. L. Love- 
joy, brother ot Hon. Owen Lovejoy. Buth ‘fa- 
natics '—that is, they were both fanatics befure 
the war drove every body to be so! 
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OUR ARMY STILL SLAVE-CATCHING. 


When Congress passed Mr. Lovesoy’s ex- 
cellent resolution, declaring it no part of the 
- business of our army to catch and retarn ran. 
away slaves to their masters, we fondl} hoped 
that we should thereafter hear no more of 
such mean and scandalous transactions ; but 
the fact is far otherwise. General Banks of 
Massachusetts seems to have taken up the 
infamous business of slave-catching, just about 
where General Bout ier, of the same State 
but of different politics, left it off. Every 
little while we have telegrams like the follow- 
ing, which reaches us this day, (August 22.) 
showing that the disgraceful business still 
goes on, and that whatever the people of the 
North mean by giving their lives and for- 
tunes to this war, the Government means that 


no harm shall come to slavery : 
‘ By order of the Secretary of War, a fugitive 
slave was yesterday arrested near Rockville, 


and surrendered to hisowner. The slave was 


running abou. camp until he was pursued, when 
he ran into the country.’ 


It makes the faces of Northern men blush, 
and their blood boil, to see, at such a time as 
this is, the noble troops who have rushed 
forth to peril.every thing they have under 
heaven to put down the slaveholding rebel- 
lioo, empjoyed in tke loathsome and shocking 
business of hunting down negroes for no oth- 
er crime than seeking their freedom. Even 
in time of peace, nobody pretends that the 
army has anything to do with this business of 
our Christian Republic, unless called upon to 
do so by judicial decision; but never until 
now has it been thought to be the duty of 
the army to seize any body pointed out as 
the ela:e of any other, and thus hand him 
over to the tender mercies of slavery. There 
is nothing either in the Constitution or in the 
custom of the country to justify this base and 
hateful business ; and the continuance of it 
by our Secretary of War and the Geuerals 
acting under him, shows their heartlessness 
and their utter contempt for the resolution 
passed by Congress, and for the anti-slavery 
sentiment of the North. 


This mode of reducing men to slavery is 
even worse than that of the Fugitive Slave 
Bill. That does propose a trial, or at least 
the mockery of a trial, but according to this 
military method, ‘any scoundrel may pass 
through the Federal camp and point out a 
man, Call him his property, pay for him the 
price of loyalty, when our Generals will put bim 
in possession of his victim. He does not even, 
from all that appears, have to prove proper- 
ty, but only his loyalty. This does the work, 
and makes him the owner of the bones and 
muscles of his fellow-man. No doubt some 
care is taken to see that no free person, not 
aslave before, is thus consigned to slavery ; 
but most clearly it is impossible in the circum- 
stances to prevent this slave-claiming from 
reaching this enormity. ‘The whole thing is 
conducted upon the presumption that every 
colored man is a slave, and every loyal slave 
claimant is an honest man. Both presump- 
tions are entirely false. 


There are in the State of Maryland ninety 
thousand free colored people, many of them 
freed for conscience sake by their owners. — 
The liberty of this class is seriously endan- 
gered by this military slave-catching. It is 
said that there is policy in war ; but is there 
any wise policy in slave-catching? Never 


did a Government need trust-worthy friends 
more than ours. Our army is in an enemy’s 
country, open where they are not overpower- 
ed, and concealed where they are overawed 
by superior force. The slaves of the most 
loyal master is more loyal then he. They 
are the natural friends of the Goverrment 
and of the army. How foolish, as well as 
wicked, is it then to alienate them from our 
army, by teaching them that we are not only 
not liberators, but are enslavers of men ? 


. Then, too, many of the troops have been 
bred to the belief that slave-catching is a 
crime against human nature, and revolt at 
being made parties to such crimes. Above 
all, they know that this war in which they are 
sacrificing time, money and blood, is a war 
forced upon the country by slavery, and it 
must grate harshly upon every nerve to be 
called upon to assist in strengthening the hor- 
rid system in any way. The whole business 
is unwise, disgraceful, wicked and unconstitu- 


tional, and must benumb the national feeling 


unl. ss discontinued at once. If there is any 
one thing more manifest in the Constitution 
than another, itis that the men who made it 
purposely refused to recognize in it the right 
of property in man. They made that Con- 
stitution for a free age, a free country, and a 
freé people, und never intended that it should 
be used to hunt or hold slaves. There is ro 
obligation whatever resting upon the army to 
deliver up any body, owing eervice or not, to 
any.one claiming him as a slave, for the Con- 
stitation knows no man as asiave. But the 
fact is, as we have said elsewhere, our Gov- 
ernment is still deluded with the idea of con- 
quering by conciliation, and are for healing 
the wounds of the Union by new drafts upon 
the negro’s blood. 





Prize Tract.—The Church Anti-Slavery 
Society has re-issued its offer of a prize of 
$100 for an acceptable tract, which is not to 
exceed twenty-four pages, on the question— 
‘ How shall Christians and Christian Churches 
best absolve themselves from all responsible 
connection with slavery ?’ This prize was 
offered last year, but the number of compet- 
itors was few, and the efforts were not deenred 
worthy of popular circulation. The time is 
now extended to January 1, 1862. Manu- 
scripts are to be sent to either of the follow- 
ing Committee on adjudication : The Rev. J. 
©. Webster, Hopkinton, Mass.; Deacon J. 
Washburn, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. Sam- 
uel Souther, Worcester, Mass. 


——___, 


DonaTions.—Rev. J. W. Loauen, of Syra- 
cuse, wishes us to acknowledge the following 
donations received by him for the benefit of 
fagitives :—From the Birmingham Negro’s 
Friend Society, £5; from the Dalkeith L. 
A.S. Society, £5 10s. 

We also beg leave to acknowledge the 
following : 





Edinburgh A.S Society.............£9 00 
Dalkeith ” MN -  paaie seekeewns 5 100 
Sheffield " +.  guemmeketiin 6 00 
Bradford se . gunna 2100 
Babscriptions .... 2c cece cco cccvese GS OG 











—The privateer schooner Petrel has been 
sunk by the frigate St. Lawrence. The pirates 
took the St. L. to be a merchantman, and fired 
several shots at her, when the frigate opened a 
broadside, which cut the Petrel completely in 
two, and she went down ina few minutes, with 
five of guilty crew. The rest of the crew 





were picked out of the water,aud brought ip 
irons to Philadelphia. 


OUR SOLDIERS AND ‘ CONTRABANDS.? 


AN INCIDENT IN THE MASSACHUSETTS SEVENTH. 


The following incident in the experience of 
the Massachusetts Seventh Regiment as it 
passed through Baltimore, is related by a cor- 
respondent :—'A fine looking colored man, 
about 22 years of age, liking the looks of the 
Massachusetts 7th as it passed, left his mas- 
ter, followed us to Wasbington, and into 
“samy His master came to the city, and trac- 
ing him to our camp, called upon Col. Couch 


1 to deliver him up. ‘The Colonel told him that 


if the slave was willing to go, and the men 
would give him up, he would submit. The 
slave consented to see his master, and went 
with him outside the guard. Here the mas- 
ter tried to arrest him, knowing he was out- 
side our camp ; but the slave started back on 
the run, his master after him. The guard 
opened to the right and left, and let the slave 
pass, but as the owner came up, they charged 
bayonets. He raved and stormed, all to no 
purpose, and threatened if we ever came to 
Baltimore, to remember us. ‘The guard re- 
plied they should like to go to Baltimore and 
clear up all the rebels, adding the regiment 
would do it ina few hours; and I believe 
they could, for a more determined company of 
men could not be found.’ 


A SLAVE-CATCHER GETS BADLY POUNDED. 


Some time ago, a fugitive slave from Mis- 
souri was arrested tear Mound City by a man 
pamed Davall,with whom he started for Cairo. 
W hen near there,he was set upon by a couple 
of colored sympathizers, his gun taken from 
him, and himself badly pounded, the three 
negroes then pushing off for the swamp. Da- 
vall managed to get into town, where he pow 
lies. The fugitives were pursued by a party 
of soldiers, who fired upon them, wounding 
two of the negroes. The slave was caught 
and brought to the Cairo jail, where he now 
is, ‘subject to order.’ 


PRACTICAL JOKE OF A FIRE ZOUAVE. 


The following incident is told of one of the 
Fire Zouaves:—An F. F. V., driven in bis 
carriage by his ‘servant,’ rode up, when Zoo- 
zoo stepped into the rode, holdiog his bayonet 
in such a way as to threaten horse, negro 
and white man at one charge, and roared out, 
‘tickets.’ Mr. V. turned up his lip, set down 
his brows, and by other gestures indicated his 
contempt for such mud-sills as the soldier be- 
fore him, ending by banding his pass over to 
the slave, and motioning him to get out and 
show it to Zoo-zoo. ‘Allright,’ said the lat- 
ter, glancing at it, ‘move on ’'—accompany- 
ing the remark with a jerk at the coat collar 
of the colored man, which sent him spinning 
several paces down the road. ‘ Now, sir, what 
do you want ?’ addressing the astonished white 
man. White man had by this time recovered 
his tongue : ‘Want! 1 want to go on, of 
course. That was my pass.’ ‘ Can't help it,’ 
replied Zoo ; ‘it says pass the bearer, and the 
bearer is already passed. You can’t get two 
men through this picket on one man's pass.’ 
Mr. V. reflected a moment, glanced at the 
bayonet in front of him, and then called out 
to his black man to come back. Sambo ap- 
proached cautiously, but fell back in confa- 
sion when the musket was brandished towards 
his own breast. ‘ Where’s your pass, sirrah ?” 
asked Zoo-zoo. ‘ Here, massa,’ said the chat- 
tel, presenting the same one he had received 
from his masterin the carriage. ‘ Won’t do, 
replied the holder of the bayonet. ‘That 
passes you to Fairfax ; can’t get any one from 
Fairfax on that ticket. Moveon.’ A stamp 
of the foot sent Sambo down the road at a 
hand gallop. ‘ Now, sir, if you stay here 
any longer, I shall take you under arrest to 
headquarters, he continued. Mr. V. grabbed 
up his lines, wheeled around and went off at 
the best trot his horses could manage over 
the ‘sacred soil’ Whether Sambo ever 
hunted his master up is not known. 


— Walter Norris, son of the late ex-Senator 
Norris of New Hampshire, was killed at Bull 
Run. He was a member of the Beauregard 
Rifles, and for many years a clerk in the Post 








Office Department, and resigned his place to 
enter the rebel army. 
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LETTER TO PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


Rocnester, Aug. 1, 1861. 
Presipent Lixcoun: Dear Sir :— The 
Northern people of this count :y are arousd 
as they never were aroused before. The feel- 
ing of the masses everywhere is intense. All 


parties and sects, all classes and distinctions 


are merged, and but one sentiment pervades 
the country. Men, money, and munitions of 
war are abundant, and only wait to be com- 
manded. The people approve your course in 
the main, so far as you have gone—only re- 
gretting that you had not called into the field 
a force sufficient to have overwhelmed and 
crushed out the rebellion onthe start. They 
now want to see the Executive rise to the true 
conception of the vast magnitude of the work 
before him, and of the nature and grandeur 
of the mission you are now called upon, ip 
the Providence of God, to perform. They 
want to see the Government march a powerful 
army into the traitorous States, proclaim lib- 
erty to every slave, and wipe out the last 
vestige of that barbarous system from the 
land, and enlist every freed man capable of 
bearing arms under the banner of Liberty 
and Union, and if need be, sweep the South- 
ern despots and traitors from the continent 


they have disgraced, and are now coubining 
to ruin. 


They have outraged every principle con. 
tained in our immortal Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. They have trampled upon the most 
sacred provisions of the Constitution, and set 
at defiance the supreme law of the land— 
They have broken up the comity and de- 
stroyed all reciprocity between the States — 
They have outraged, and robbed, and mur- 
dered our peaceful citizens. They have per. 
verted justice and liberty, and repudiated our 
republican form of government. They have 
violated both the spirit and express letter of 
the Constitution, which declares that ‘no per- 
son shall be deprived of life, liberty, or pro- 
perty, without due process of law,’ and re- 
duced four millions of human beings to chat- 
tel slavery against all law. They have re- 
quired and secured the most hamiliating sub- 
arviency on the part of the North to the 
Slave Power. ‘They have exposed usto shame 
and disgrace, both at home andabroad. They 
have imposed heavy burdens upon us with- 
out mutual benefits. ‘hey have been over- 
bearing and insolent to our representatives, 
brutally assaulting them when in the faithful 
and coustitutional discharge of their duties, 
both in the private walks of life, and in the 
public halls of legislation. They have dis 
torted the national charter of our liberties 
and perverted the power of the Government 
from its legitimate purpose of freedom, and 
prostituted it to the base and wicked euds of 
SLAVERY. Tbey have depraved and poisoned 
the religion, the politics, and the judiciary of 
the country, and keep the whole land in a tev- 
erish state of strife and turmoil for many years, 
and at last, because they could no longer rule, 
they have determined to ruin, and have turned 


Out any just provocation on our part, have 
counenced av unnatural and fratricidal war 
upon us, the demoralizing and desolating ef- 
fects of which upon the vital interests and 
welfare of the country, it is impossible for the | 


. . _ . , ’ . . } . 
human mind to estimate. And now, is it pos-| permanent peace and ecduring 
sible our Government wil! suffer itself to be} 


forced into such a horrid war—be compelled 








‘to expend millions of treasure, and oceans of | 


blood, and not wipe out the cause which has 
led to these outrages, and involved us in all 
these hurrors ? Our very existence as a na. 
tion is now threatened by the Siave Power, 
and the first great law of nature—self-preser 
vation—demands the destruction of slavery. 
May God io His wisdom open the eyes of the 
Executive, and the nation, to see that there 
can be no successful prosecution or termina- 
tion of war—no peace in this country until 
slavery is abolished—that the rebellion can- 
not be put down until slavery is put down ; 
in other words, that slavery is the rebellion, 
and the rebellion slavery. 


Had slavery been abolished at the South as 
it was at the North, and as it was expected it 
would be when this Government went into op- 
eration, the South would have grown up, as 
have the North, a free, enlightened anda pros. 
perous people ; and there would bave been 
no disturbing element, no apple of discord, no 
cause for rebellion. And it is astonishing, 
that now, after the slaveholders have forced 
this terrible war upon us, turned open and 
avowed traitors and rebels, trampled the Con- 
stitution and the laws under their feet, set the 
Government at defiance, turned pirates and 
gone to privateering upon the sacred rights 
of legitimate property, that our Government 
and its officers should still have such a tender 
regard for the tyrants’ assumed, but unjus: and 
unconstitutional, claim of property in human 
beings. That the officers in our army should not 
know what to do with the poor panting fugitive 
when he flies for his God given rights to our 
Northern camps! Do with him? What has 
he to do with him, but to ‘ let him go ; to let 
him dwell in the gates where it liketh him 
best, and not op»ress him.’ Again, the weak- 
ness and wickedness of the Government is 
seen still farther on this subject, in the fact, 
that while the rebels are emplosing, rather 
forcing, the very slaves for whose oppressions 
the judgments of God are now being poured 
ont upon the country, to fight against the 
/Vorth,the Administration actually refuses the 
aid and co operation of free, enlightened and 
respectable colored men, who offer their ser- 
vices and long to enlist in defence ot the cause 
of Liberty and Union! And furthermore, 
our officers have gratuitously offered to crush 
out, with an ‘ tron hand,’ any attempt on the 
part of the oppressed slaves, to rise and as- 
sert their liberty and join their Northerw 
friends in support of the Government! Does 
the Government believe the Almighty has 
any attributes that can take sides with such 
Injustice ? 

Oh! that inthis hour of the Slave Power's 
extremity, our Government might see*its pro. 
vidential opportunity—an opportunity which 
Muy never again occur—to obey the voice of 
God, and ‘procluim liberty throughout all 
the land to all the inhabitants thereof. This 
is due alike to the oppressed millions in sla- 
very, to the demoralized and barbarized 


slave States themselves, and to the whol: 
. 
open and avowed rebels and pirates, and with- 


country. 
Itis demanded atike by justice,humanity and 
religion, and by the advancing enlightenment 


and ¢onscience of the civilized world. This| 


aldne will save our couutry from destruction, 
preserve it8 NATIONALITY, and secure for it 
prosperity. 
Yours, respectfully, 
GEO. W. CLARK. 
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NO TERMS WITH TRAITORS. 





THE SUBMISSION OF THE REBELS THE SOLE 
CONDITION OF PEACE. 


To the N. Y. State Democratic Commit. 
tee: —f make no apolovy for criticising Dem- 
ocrats, since 1 am myself a Democrat. Nay, 
almost can I say: ‘If apy other map thinketh 
that he hath whereof he might trust in” De- 
mocracy, ‘I more.’ For 1 have spent much 
of my life in inculcating it. Moreover, my 
Democracy is not a half-way but an extreme 
one—a Democracy as broad as mankind ; and 
so jeatous of Government as to allow its pres- 
ence not only not in the Charch, but not ia 
the Schoo!—nowhere indeed save in the one 
legitimatetsoveromental office of protecting 
persons and property. That mine is the gen- 
vine Demociacy is manifested by the little pa- 
tience, which the current and spurious [De- 
mocracy has with it. Norneed I make an 
apology for praising Repub.icans, since | have 
never been one of them. Anal need vot 
fear that any thing that 1 shall say of Dem- 
‘crats or Republicans will expose me to the 
charge of oflice-secking, since I »m one of the 
few who, at the expense of being cahed very 
eccentric und very foolish, sternly refuse to go 
inthe ways which lead to office. 

The propo-ition made to you a few days 
ago by the N. Y. State Republican Commit- 
tee was both wise and magnanimous. ‘twas 
wise in view of the wants of the country. It 
was magnanimous because coming from the 
stronger to the weaker purty. [regret that 
it was declined. Its prompt and cordial ac- 
ceptunce would have strenathened the hands 
of the Government, and brightened the pros- 
pects of patriotism. But there is a reason 
viven for declining it, which I much more 
th n regret. It meritsabhorrence ana denun- 
ciation intense and universal. Repnblicans, 
ay all right-minded men, whether Republicans 
or Democrats, demand of the rebels immedt- 
ate apd unconditional submission. But you 
would have ‘the Federal Government hold 
out terms of peace and accommedation to the 
dissevered States.’ Is this the policy of most 
of the Democratic leaders in the different 
States ?—and is their party to be raliied to 
espouse it? If so, then is there more reason 
than ever to fear the result of the war—of 
the war which is waeed so earnestly by our 
toes, and with so little and so divided beart 
by ourselves. Gloomy indeed is the prospect 
if even this little beart is to be made less 
and the breach in this divided heart to be 
made wider by this threatened anpatriotic 
attitude of the Democratic party! (Gloomy 
indeed the prospect if the great party, which 
comprises nearly half the men of the North, 
is to exhibit such a spectacle of meunness as 
in its espousal of this policy it will !—such a 
spectacle fur our fue to teed his p ide and 
strengthen his courage and build his hopes 
upon ! 

‘The North would be left without spirit to 
continue the war after a propused *‘ accommo- 
dation’? or compromise in her name. For what 
would the proposition imply but ber admis- 
sion that the rebels are at least partly right 
in their rebellion, end she at least partly 
wrong in resisting it?—what bat her admis- 
sion that our Gove:pment and wa'ion are 
either so reduced in power as pot to be sbie 
to suppress a rebellion, or so reduced in dig- 
nity and self respect as to be willing to bribe 
even rebels into forbearance? What, in a 
word, would the proposition imply but her 
adasission that the Government and nation are 
not worth preserving? For to treat with 
armed rebels is manifestly tothrow both away. 
There is not a respectable Monarchy on earth 
that would consent te do so. But far ra'her 
might i treat with armed traitors than we— 
we who buve ap open ballotbox thro’ which 
wrongs can be righted, Do you aay that 
crimes may be committed by Government 0 
erormous as to justify the wronged in passing 
by the tardy and uncertain remedy of the 
ballot-box to seize their arms? But if it is 
by such crimes that this Rebellion has been 
provoked, then it should not be put down; 
and yva ought to be ashamed of your boast 
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that ‘huodreds of thousands of your (our) 
brethren (Democratic brethren) have taken 
up arms’ against it. This boast is your vir. 
tual admission that the rebels had suffered no 
wrongs which justified them in seekiug any 
other than a peaceful redress. Never that | 
am aware had they suffered any wrong what- 
ever at the hands of Government, always ex- 
cepting the very great wrong of being allow- 
ed to have things their own way. Emphat 
ically true is it that the Suuth is our partial 
Government's spoiled child. And no less true 
isit that the North is now suffering the ge- 
vere penalty of having permitted and encorr. 
aved the Government to spoil it. 


A sword-in one hand anda bribe in the 
other! We can never conquer in this wise. 
Possibly we might were our foe like ourselves. 
But neither of his hands bears messages of 
peace. Both are busy in dealing out death. 
And not only does he scorn to propose com- 
promises, but as utterly and openly does he 
scorn to accept them. How exceedingly dis- 
ingenuous in this light is your attempt, and 
is every other attempt to make an issue with 
the uncompromising ene:nies of the Rebellion 
by proposing compromises! You know per- 
fectly well that there can be no compromises. 
Nevertheless you continue to urge them. | 
will not say with the purpose—though it cer- 
tainly is with no other effect than to divide 
and destroy us. 

What boots it that we are two or three 
times as numerous as the enemy, and have ten 
times his weal h, if we are divided and he 
united ?—-if whilst with him all speak one 
iauguage there are with us numberless lips 
pens and presses that speak for him? Se 
cession regiments allowed to march daily thro’ 
Baltimore would not be as dangerous to our 
canse as are ber Secession presses. And sim- 
ilar is the danger of such presses in New 
York. The regiments could be watched and 
controlled ; but the demoralizing influence of 
the presses cannot be hindered from going 
over the whole land. These presses plead 
their cunstitutional rights! But just as sure 
as that. the Southern conspirators, who have 
flung away the Constitution and armed them- 
selves against it and the nation, have no con- 
stitutional rights, so sure is it that they, who 
remain among us and yet identify themselves 
with the-conspirators, have no constitutional 
rights. There is not another nation on the 
earth, which would accord rights to persons 
in the circumstances of the conductors of 
these presses: and this nation must either 
céase from such spurious and suicidal liber- 
ality, or cease to live. The Constitution was 
not intended to afford protection to those 
who help on bloody war against itself and its 
loyal subjects. 
tional or other laws which seem to give shelter 
to such traitors? ‘The necessities of war, 
among which there is scarcely one more ur- 
gent than the suppression of newspapers that 
are in the interest of the enemy, rise high 
above all wars. May the mob suppress them ? 
No—but the War Power may. ‘That power, 
which has right to break up a bridve when 
in its judgment the measure is called for, has 
rght under the same condition to break up 
a press. Bat this you will say is to recog- 
» ze in the War Power the boundlessners of 
despotic power. Admitted. And the na. 
tion which, in a war for its very existence, 
hesitates at such recognition, exhibits more 
of the harmlessness of. child’s play than of 
the terrible earnestness of war. What makes 
ovr comparatively small foe so effective ?— 
It is that the South is so earnest and so wise 
as to leave her War Power untramineled, and 
entirely free to use all the means of the South 
and to use them asit will. This wicked war 
would soon have been ended had our Govern 
ment or, in other words, our War Power, 
felt the like liberty. Very different would 


have deen the present condition of things if 
the Northern Government had felt the same 
liberty as the Southern to use black men.— 
Whilst the Sonth is wholly and hotly deter- 
mined to maintain Southern slavery and kill 
Northern liberty, the North is half-beartedly 
in the work of maintaining both. The ne Ws- 


But what ifthere are Constitu-' 


| papers say tnat our Government has invited 
Garibaldi to take part in this impracticable 
and ridiculous work. It cannot be true. For 
though our Government may feel bound to 
pursue this wretched policy of going for lib- 
erty and slavery, it could never be guilty of 
insulting that grand Soldier of Freedom by 
inviting him to identify bi:nself, his magnificent 
fortunes and his world-wide fame, with this 
wretched policy. Our Government will never 
iavite Garibaldi to take part with it until it 
shall have risen to the purpose of conquering 
the enemy by whatever means. Not till then 
will he consent to take part with it. 

By the way, is there not come danger that 
if the North shall continue her present un- 
friendly and contemptuous attitude towards 
the four and a half millions of Northern and 
Southern blacks, this attitude will, especially 
when combined with Southern professions and 
promises, have the effect to bring this mighty 
element into a sincere, and as appalling as 
sincere, identification with our foe ? 


Is it a wonder that every step of Jefferson 
Davis is confident and defiant, and that so 
many of Abraham Lincoln's are timid and 
hesitating ? It isnot. For whilst Jefferson 
Vavis represents a people of one heart and 
oce purpose, Abraham Lincoln is obliged to 
pause and calculate how far and how fast such 
men as you and the masses you influence will 
let him go. Unhappy man !—for whiist the 
other President is cheered and strengthened 
by the entire cevotion to his cause of all 
around him, our President is under the con- 
stant and withering remembrance that it will 
depend upon his success in conciliating the 
enemy at home whether the country will be 
able to conquer its other and less dangerous 
enemy. Simpleton that | was for beiieving 
that the shots at Fort Sumter would turn all 
the Republicans, yes and all the Democrats 
into Americans, aud thus make the war avery 
short one! Having never worn the chains 
nor experienced the debauchment of party, 1 
was ignorant how hard it is to break the one 
or get cured of the other. 

You profess to be ie favor of ‘the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war.’ Of course you 
do. For the people are ; and to get influence 
with them you must make them believe that 
you are. But there is only cne way for you 
to be what you profess to be st this point — 
It is to help the Government carry on the 
war. But you point to ‘the hundreds of 
thousands’ of Democrats in the army to 
prove that you are helping the Government 
carry iton. In vain !—for this only proves 
that they are helping—not that you are. All 
honor to these ‘hundreds of thousands!’ and 
all dishonor to you! Deeply do you wrong 
them, insultingly do you degrade them by 
identifying yourselves with them. In this 
dark hour of our country are they, like you, 
against its Government ? No, they are fight- 
ing forit. Or do they, like you, refuse to co- 
operate with Republicans for the salvation of 
the country? No—God bless them! they 
rise far above such meanness and wickedness, 
and stand shoulder to shoulder with Repub- 
licans. I cannot affirm that you will not suc- 
ceed in bringing over the Democratic masses 
to your guilty ground. But I canaflirm that 
you do not represent them now. 


You do not fail to extol the Constitution. 
Of course not. Messrs. Breckinridge, May, 
Burnett, Vallandigham donot. For the pol- 
jiician not to extol it when his purpose is to 
gain something from Americans, would betray 
as great a lack of cunning as would the omis 
sion of the hynocrite to commend the Bible 
when he would gain something from Chris- 
tians. But, gentlemen, I trust an indignant 
public will teach you that the present is not 
the proper time for turning men’s minds from 
the Country to the Constitution—from their 
u-gent duties amidst the appalling necessities 
of the one to their composed study of the 
requirements and their prolongued admiration 
of the merits of the other. It is but a poor 
gort of philanthropy, which distresses itself 
over the great value of the clothes that the 





drowniog man is carrying with him to the 
bottom. Very anseasonable is the reading of 


| the ‘ Rales of the Hotel’ to its inmates, when 
the hotel is on fire. But no more so than te 
remind Americans of the Rules of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, when the rebels are at their 
throats. 

I do not expose myself to the charge of 
making light of the Constitation by setting 
the country above it. For much more have 
I written, and mach more have I spoken for 
it than has any other Democrat living or dead. 
And it is not for parts of the Constitution 
that I have written and spoken—bat for e 
line and letter of it. And I have not dis- 
honored the Constitution and its authors by 
admitting it to be neces to go outside of 
it for proof of its meaning. But I have hon- 
ored both by iusisting that it is its own suf- 
ficient interpreter. 

The cry of ‘The Constitution ! The Con- 
stitution !!’ is at once the most hypocritical 
and mischievous of all the cries with which 
treason is filling the land. Our Government 
is earnestly and honestly intent on saving the 
nation : and it is for thelife of the nation that 
our Government be confided in and sustained. 
Whoever then seeks to weaken its bonds is a 
traitor. But ofthe most wicked and effective 
form of treason are they guilty who, taking 
advantage of the popular idolatry of the Con- 
stitution, unsettle the popular confidence in 
the Government by charging it with disre- 
gard of the Constitution. 


I hope, gentlemen, that you are not traitors. 
But if you are not, then are you greatly to 
be pitied for so strongly seeming to be what 
you are not. If you are not more con- 
cerned to conquer the Republican party than 
to conquer the rebels, then never did any 


‘men’s attitude more belie their spirit. That 


your purpose is to inspire your party with 
the deepest distrust of the Guvernment is too 
obvious fur even you to deny. That your suc- 
cess in this world complete the ruin of your 
country you may not see. Nevertheless you 
would see it, were you not blinded by party 
zeal. I think you will not succeed. I think 
you will not be able to carry. with you the 
county and town leaders of your party ,much 
less the party itself. Strong as ‘s the par- 
tisan spirit in your party, I think the spirit of 
patriotism in itisstronger. 1 believe you will 
not be able to rally an Opposition party at 
the North. As there is but one party at the 
South, so there will be but one at the North. 
All the South is for the Rebellion, and all 
the. North will be against it. I believe that 
the Government will stand, and that you will 
full. I believe that the Democratic as well 
as the Republican party will consent to post- 
poue the prosecution of party purposes, and 
the gratification of party predilections, until 
the Rebellion shall be conquered, and the 
country shall be safe. That done, and I shall 
be as willing to see each party go its own 
way, as I shall be glad to see all the wrongs 
of the South (if there are any) abundantly 
redressed, when she shall have ceased from 
her Conspiracy and laid down her arms. But 
a curse on the party that raises its head be- 
fore the war is ended. And not one word of 
peace, nor one leaf of the olive-branch, nor 
one concession however small to the rebels so 
long as they are rebels. Much as they are 
worth, and they are worth much because they 
are our fellow men, the Government and the 
nation are worth vastly more: and both 
Government and nation will perish if there 
shall be the slightest stooping to those who 
are in arms against both. 


You would have it understood that the Re- 
publican party would consent to ‘ the separa- 
tion of the States.’ I confess that I preferred 
such separation, if peaceful, to war. Bat the 
Republican party has never proposed it.— 
There is not one Republican in one hundred 
who would consent to it. Moreover, there 
are ten Democrats who would, where there ig 
one Republican who would. 

I have not failed to notice that in your 
Call of the Convention you too put party 
below patriotism. But io vain is it that you 
do so. ‘Actions speak louder than words.’— 
Never, after you declined the generous No- 








Party Proposition of the Republicans, has it 
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been in your power to profess yourselves to | 


be above party and yet enjoy the reputation 
of being sincere. Your mistake was a great 
one. Cunning cannot correct it. The only 
remedy is your repentance. 
GeErrRIT SMITH. 
Perernoro, Aug. 13, 1861. 





Nat Turner’s Insurrection. 


(From the Atlantic Monthly, for August, 1861.) 


Daring the _— 1831, up to the 23d of 
August, the Virginia newspapers were ab- 


sorbed in the momentous problems which then 





citizens -——W hat General Jackson should do 
with the scolds,and what with the disreput- 
ables—Should South Carolina be allowed to 
nullify ? and would the wives of Cabinet Min- 
isters call on Mrs. Eaton? It isan unfailing 
Opiate, to turn over the drowsy files of the 
Richmond Enquirer, until the-moment when 
those dry and dusty pages are suddenly kin- 
died into flame by the torch of Nat Turner. 
Thév the terror flares on increasing, until the 
remotest Southern States are found shudder- 
ing at nightly rumors of insurrection—until 
far-off European colonies, Antigua, Marti- 
nique, Caraccas, Tortola, recognize by some 
secret sympathy the same epidemic alarms— 
until the very bolde:t words of freedom are 
reported as uttered in the Virginia House of 
Delegates with unclosed doors—until an ob- 
scure young man named Garrison is indicted 
at Common Law in North Carolina, and has 
& price set upon his head by the Legislature 
of Georgia. The insurrection revived in one 
agonizing reminiscence all the distresses of 
Gabriel’s Revolt, thirty years before ; and its 
memory endures still fresh, now that thirty 
added years have brought the more formida- 
ble presence of General Butler. It is by no 
means impossible that the very children or 
even confederates of Nat Turner may be in- 
cluded at this moment among the contraband 
articles of Fortress Monroe. 

Near the south-eastern border of Virginia, 
in Southampton County, there is a neighbor- 
hood known as ‘The Cross: Keys.’ It lies 
fifteen miles from Jerusalem, the county-town 
or ‘ court-house,’ seventy miles from Norfolk, 
and about as far from Richmond. It is some 
ten or fifteen miles from Murfreesboro’ in 
North Carolina, and about twenty-five from 
the Great Dismal Swamp. Up to Sunday, the 
21st of August, 1831, there was nothing to 
distinguish it from avy other rural, lethargic, 
slipshod Virginia neighborhood, with the due 
allotment of mansion houses and log huts, to- 
bacco-fields and ‘old-fields,’ horses, dogs, ne- 
groes, ‘ poor white folks,’ so called, and other 
white folks, poor without being called so. One 
of these last was Joseph Travis, who had re- 
cently married the widow of one Putnam 
Moore, and had unfortunately wedded to him- 
self her negroes also. 

In the woods on the plantation of Joseph 
Travis, upon the Sunday just named, six 
slaves met at noon for what is called in the 
Northern States a picnic and in the Soutbern 
abarbecue. The bill of fare was to be sim- 
oot one brought ja pig, and another some 

randy, giving to the meeting an aspect so 
cheaply convivial that no one would have 
imagined it to be the final consummation of a 
conspiracy which had been for six months in 
preparation. In this plot four of the men 
had been already initiated—-Henry, Hark or 
Hercules, Nelson, and Sam. ‘Two others 
were novices—Will and Jack by name. The 
party had remained together from twelve to 
three o’clock, when a seventh man joined them, 
a short, stout, powerfully built person, of 
dark mulatto complexion and strong y-marked 
African features, but with a face full of ex- 
— and resolution. This was Nat 

urner. 

He wasat this time nearly thirt -one years 
old, having been born on the 2d of October, 
1800. He had belonged originally to Bepja 
min Turner—whence his last name, slaves hav- 


ing usually no patronymic—had then been 
transferred to Putnam Moore, and then to his 


felt himself singled out from childhood for 
some great work ; and he had some peculiar 
marks on his person, which, joined to his 


sion, among his youthful companions, a super- 
stitious faith in his gifts and destiny. He had 
great mechanical ingenuity also, experimental- 
ized very early in making paper, gunpowder, 
pottery, and in other arts which in later life 
he was found thoroughly to understand. His 
moral faculties were very strong, so that 
white witnesses admitted that he had never 
been known to swear an oath, to drink a drop 
of spirits, or to commit a theft. And in gen- 
eral, so marked were his early peculiarities, 
that people said * he had too much sense to 
be raised, and if he was, he would never be 
of any use as a slave. This impression of 
personal destiny grew with his growth; he 
fasted, prayed, preached, read the Bible, heard 
voices when he walked behind his plongh, and 
communicated his revelations to the awe- 
struck slaves. They told him in return, that, 
‘if they had his sense, they would not serve 
any master in the world.’ 


The biographies of slaves can hardly be 
individualized ; they belong to the class.— 
We know bare facts; it is only the general 
experience of homan beings in like condition 
which can clothe them with life. The out- 
lines are certain, the details are inferential.— 
Thus, for instance, we know that Nat Turner’s 
young wife was a slave ; we know that she 
belonged to a different master from himself ; 
we know little more than this, but this is 
much. For this is equivalent to saying that 
by day or by night that husband had no more 
power to protect her than the man who lies 
bound upon a plundered vessel’s deck has 
power to protect his wife on board the pirate 
schooner disappearing in the horizon; she 
may be reverenced, she may be outraged ; it 
is in the powerlessness that the agony lies — 
There is, indeed, one thing more which we do 
know of this young woman: the Virginia 
newspapers state that she was tortured under 
the lash, after her husband’s execution, to 
make her produce his papers: this is all. 


_ What his private experiences and special 
privileges or wrongs: may have been, it is 
therefore now impossible to say. Travis was 
declared to be ‘more humane and fatherly to 
his slaves than any man in the county ;’ but 
it is astonishing how often this phenomenon 
occurs in the contemporary annals of slave 
insurrections. The chairman of the county 
court also stated, in pronouncing sentence, 
that Nat Turner had spoken of his master as 
‘only too indulgent ;’ but this, for some rea- 
son, does not appear in his printed Confession, 
which only says, ‘ He was a kind master, and 
placed the greatest confidence in me.’ It is 
very possible that it may have been go, but 
the printed accounts of Nat Turner’s person 
look suspicious: he is described in Governor 
Floyd's proclamation as having a scar on one 
of his temples, also ore on the back of his 
neck and a large knot on one of the bones of 
his right arm, produced by a blow; and al- 
though these were explained away in Virginia 
newspapers as being produced by fights with 
his companions, yet such affrays are entirely 
foreign to the admitted habits of the man.— 
It must, therefore, remaia an open question, 
whether the scars and the knot were produc- 
ed by black hands or by white. 


Whatever Nat Turner's experiences of 


slavery might have been, it is certain that bis 


great mental precocity, were enough to occa- | 


Mr. Johnson's fences. The poor whites, John- 
son and Jones,ran home to see to their home- 
steads, and were better friends than ever to 


Prophet Nat. 


Hé never was a Baptist preacher, though 
such vocation has often been attributed to 
him. The impression arose from his haviog 
immersed himself, during one of his periods of 
special enthusiasm , together with a poor white 
man named Brantley. ‘About this time, he 
says in his Confession, ‘I told these things 
to a white man, on whom it had a wondertul 
effect, and he ceased from his wickedness, and 
was attacked immediately with a cutateous 
eruption, and the blood oezed from the pores 
of his skin, and after praying and fasting nine 
days he was healed. And the Spirit appear- 
ed to me again, and said, as the Savior had 
been baptized, so should we be also ; and 
when the white people would not let us be 
baptized by the Charch, we went down into 
the water together, in the sight of many who 
reviled us, and were baptized by the Spirit.— 
After this I rejoiced greatly and gave tharks 
to God.’ 

The religious hallucinations narrated in his 
Confession seem to have been as genuine as 
the average of such things, and are very well 
expressed. It reads quite like Jacob Behmen. 
He saw white spirits and black spirits. con- 
tending in the skies, the sun was darkened, 
the thunder rolled. ‘And the Holy Ghost 
was with me, and said, “Behold me as I stand 
in the heavens!” Ard I looked and saw 
the forms of men in different attitudes. And 
there were lights in the sky, to which the 
children of darkness gave other names than 
what they really were; for they were the 
lights of the Savior’s hands, stretched forth 
from east to west, even as they were extended 
on the cross on Calvary, for the redemption 
of sinners.’ He saw drops of blood on the 
corn: this was Christ’s blood, shed for man. 
He saw on the leaves in the woods letters and 
numbers and figures of men—the same sym- 
bols which he had seen in the skies. On May 
12, 1828, the Holy Spirit appeared to him 
and proclaimed that the yoke of Jesas must 
fall on him, and he must fight against the Ser- 
pent when the sign appeared. ‘Then came an 
eclipse of the san in February, 1831 : this. 
was the sign ; then he must arise and prepare 
himself, and slay his enemies with their own 
weapons; then also the seal was removed 
from his lips, and then he confided his plans 
to four associates. 


When he came, therefore, to the barbecue 
on the appointed Sunday, and found, not 
these four only, but two others, his first ques- 
tion to the intruders was, How they came 
thither. To this, Will answered manfully, 
that his life was worth no more than the oth- 
ers, and ‘his liberty was as dear to him.— 
‘This admitted him to confidence, and as J ack 
was known to be entirely under Hark’s infla- 
ence, the strangers were no bar to their dis- 
cussion. Eleven hours they remained there, 
in anxious consultation: one can imagine 
those terrible dusky faces, beneath the funer- 
eal woods, and amid the flickering of pine- 
knot torches, preparing that stern revenge 
whose shuddering echoes should ring through 
the land so long. Two things were at last 
decided : to begin their work that night, and 
to begin it with a massacre so swift and irre- 
sistible as to create in a few days more terror 
than many battles, and so spare the need of 
fature bluodshed. ‘It was agreed that we 
should commence at home on that night, and, 





plans were not suddenly adopted, but that he 
had brooded over them for yeare. To this 
day there are traditions among the Virginia 


slaves of the keen devices of * Prophet Nat.’ | 


If he was cought with lime and lamp-black in 
hand, conning over a half-finished country-map 
on the barn-door, he was always ‘ planning 
what to do, if he were blind,’ or ‘studying 
how to get to Mr. Francia’s house.’ When he 
had called a meeting of slaves, and some 
poor whites came eavesdropping, the poor 
whites at once became the subjects for discus. 
sion ; he incidentally mentioned that the mas- 
ters had been heard threatening to drive 
them away ; oue slave had been ordered to 





present owner. He had, by his own account, 


shoot Mr. Jones's pigs, another to tear down 


until we had armed and equipped ourselves 
jand gained sufficient force, neither age nor 
sex was to be spared : which was invariably 
adhered to.’ 


John Brown invaded Virginia with nineteen 
men, and with the avowed resolution to teke 
no life but in self-defence. Nat Turner at- 
tacked Virginia from within, with six men, 
and with the determination to spare no life 
until bis power was established. John Brown 
intended to pass rapidly through Virginia, 
and then retreat tothe mountains. Nat Tur- 
ner intended to ‘ conquer Southampton Coun- 
ty as the white men did in the Revolution, 
and then retreat, if necessary, to the Dismal 
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Swamp.’ Each plan was deliberately matur- | 


ed; each was in its way practicable ; but 
each was defeated by a single false step, aa 
will soon appear. 


We must pass over the details of horror, 
as they occurred during the next twenty-four 
hours. Swift and stealthy as Indians, the 
black men passed from house to house—not 
pausing, not hesitating, as their terrible work 
went on. In one thing they were humaner 
than Indians or than white men fighting 
against Indians—there was no gratuitous out- 
rage beyond the death-blow itself, no insult, 
no mutilation ; but in every house they en- 
tered, that blow fell on man, woman and child 
—nothing that had a white skin was spared. 
From every house they took arms and amuni- 
tion, and from a few, money ; on every plan- 
tation they found recruits : those dusky slaves, 
s0 obsequious to their master the day before, 
80 prompt to sing and dance before his North- 
ern visitors, were all swift to transform them- 
selves into fiends of retribution now ; show 
them sword or musket and they grasped it, 
though it were un heirloom from Washington 
himself. The troop increased from house to 
house—first to fitteen, then to forty, then to 
sixty. Some were armed with muskets, some 
with axes, some with scythes ; some caine on 
their masters’ horses. As the numbers in- 
creased, they could be divided, and the awful 
work was carried on more rapidly still. The 
plan then was for an advanced guard of horse- 
men to approach each house at a gallop, and 
surround it till the others came up. Mean- 
while what agonies of terror must have taken 
place within, shared alike by innocent and by 
guilty ! what memories of wrongs inflicted on 
those dusky creatures, by some—what inno- 
cent participation, by others, in the penance ! 
The outbreak lasted for but forty-eight hours; 
bat during that period fifty-five whites were 
slain, without the loss of a single slave. 


One fear was needless, which to many a 
husband and father must have intensified the 
last struggle. These negroes had been sys- 
tematically brutalized from childhood ; they 
had been allowed no legalized ot permanent 
marriage ; they had beheld around them an 
habitual licentiousness, such as can scarcely 
exist except in a slave State ; some of them 
had seen their wives and sisters habitually 
polluted by the husbands and the brothers of 
these fair white women who were now abso- 
lutely in their power. Yet I have looked 
through the Virginia newspapers of that time 
in vain for one charge of an indecent outrage 
on a woman against these triumphant and 
terrible slaves. Wherever they went, there 
went death, and that was all. Compare this 
with ordinary wars ; compare it with the an- 
nals of the French Revolution. No one, per- 
haps, has yet painted the wrongs of the 
French populace’so terribly as Dickens in his 
‘Tale of T'wo Cities ;’ yet what man, convers- 
ant with slave-biographies, can read that nar- 
rative without feeling it weak beside the 
provocations to which fugitive slaves testify? 
It is something for human nature that these 
desperate insurgents revenged such wrongs by 
death alone. Even that fearful penalty was 
to be inflicted until the object was won. It 
was admitted in the Richmond Enquirer of 
the time, that ‘indiscriminate massacre was 
not their intention, after they obtained foot- 
hold, and was resorted to in the first instance 
to strike terror and alarm. Women and chil- 
dren would afterwards have been spared, and 
men also who ceased to resist.’ 


It is reported by some of the contemporary 
newspapers, that a portion of this abstinence 
was the result of deliberate consultation 
among the insurrectionists ; that some of them 
were resolved on taking the white women for 
wives, but were overruled by Nat Turner.— 
If so, he is the only American slave-leader of 
whom we know certainly that he rose above 
the ordinary level of slave vengeance, and 
Mrs. Stowe’s picture of Dred’s purposes is 
then precisely typical of his. ‘Whom the 


Lord saith unto us, “Smite,” them wili we 
smite. We will not torment them with the 
scourge aod fire, nor defile their women as they 
have done with ours. But we will slay them 





| 


utterly, and consume them from. off the face 
of the earth.’ 


When the number of adherents had increas- 
ed to fifty or sixty, Nat Turner judged it 
time to strike at the county-seat, Jerusalem. 
Thither a few white fugitives had already fled, 
and couriers might thence be dispatched for 
aid to Richmond and Petersburg, unless 
promptly intercepted. Besides, he could there 
find, arms, ammunition, and money ; though 
they had already obtained, it is dubiously re- 
ported, from eight hundred to one thousand 
dollars. On the way it was necessary to pass 
the plantation of Mr. Parker, three miles 
from Jerusalem. Some ot the men wished to 
stop here and enlist some of their friends.— 
Nat Turner objected, as the delay might prove 
dangerous ; he yielded at last, and it proved 
fatal. | 

He remained at the gate with six or eight 
men ; thirty or forty went to the house, half 
a mile distant. They remained too long, and 
he went alone to hasten them. During his 
absence a party of eighteen white men came 
up suddenly, dispersing the small guard left 
at the gate; and when the main body of 
slaves emerged from the house, they encoun- 
tered, for the first time, their armed masters. 
The biacks halted, the whites advanced cau- 
tiously within a hundred yards and fired a vol. 
ley; ooits being returned, they broke into 
disorder, and hurriedly retreated, leaving some 
wounded on the ground. The retreating 
whites were pursued, and were saved only bv 
falling in with another band of fresh men 
from Jerusalem, with whose aid they turned 
upon the slaves, who in their turn fell into 
confusion. Turner, Hark, and about twenty 
men on horseback retreated in some order ; 
the rest were scattered. The leader still 
planned to reach Jerusalem by a private way, 
thus evading pursuit ; but at last decided to 
stop for the night, in the hope of enlisting ad- 
ditional recruits. 

During the night the number increased 
again to forty, and they encamped on Major 
Ridley’s plantation. An alarm took place 
during the darkness—whether real. or imag- 
inary does not appear—and the men became 
scattered ain. Proceeding to make fresh 
enlistments with the daylight, they were re- 
sisted at Dr. Blunt’s house, where his slaves, 
under his orders, fired upon them, and this, 
with a later attack from a party of white 
men near Captain Harris's, so broke up the 
whole force that they never reunited. The 
few who remaiued together agreed to separate 
for afew hours to see if anything could be 
done to revive the insurrection, and meet 
again that evening at their original rendez- 
vous. But they never reached it. 


Sadly came Nat Turner at nightfall into 
those gloomy w2o0ds where forty-eight hours 
before he had revealed the details of his ter- 
rible plot to his compavions. At the outset 
all his plans had succeeded ; everything was 
as he predicted : the slaves had come readily 
at his call, the masters had proved perfectly 
defenceless. Had he not been persuaded to 
pause at Parker’s plantation, he would have 
been master before now of the arms and am- 
munition at Jerusalem; and with taese to 
aid, and the Dismal Swamp for a refuge, he 
might have sustained himself indefinitely 
against his pursuers. 


Now the blood was shed, the risk was in- 
curred, his friends were killed or c«ptured, 
and all for what 2? Lasting memories of ter- 
ror, to be sure, for his oppressors; but oa 
the other hand, hopeless failure for the insur- 
rection, and certain death for him. What a 
watch he must have kept that night! To 
that excited imagination, which had always 
seen spirits in the sky and blood drops on the 
corn, aod hieroglyphic marks on the dry 
leaves, how full the lonely forest must have 
been of signs and solemn warnings! Alone 
with the fox’s bark, the rabbit’s rustle, and 
the screech-ow!’s scream, the self-appointed 
prophet brooded over his despair. Once 
creeping to the edge of the wood, he saw 
men stealthily approach on horseback. He 
fancied them some of his companions ; but 
before he dared to whisper their ominous 








——ine 


names, ‘ Hark’ or ‘Dred’—for the latter 
was the name, since famous, of one of his 
more recent recruits—he saw them to be white 
men, and shrank back stealthily beneath his 
covert. . 

There he waited two weary days and two 
melancholy nighits—long enough to satisfy 
himself that no one would rejoin him, and 
that the insurrection had hopelessly failed.— 
The determined, desperate spirits who had 


shared his plans were scattered forever, and 


longer delay would be destruction for him 
also. He found a spot which he judged safe, 
dug a hole under a pile of fence-rails in a 
field, and lay there for six weeks, only leaving 
it for a few moments at midnight to obtain 
water from a neighboring epring. Food he 
had previously provided, without discovery, 
from a house near by. 

Meanwhile an unbounded variety of rumors 
went flying through the State. ‘Ihe express 
which first reached the Governor announced 
that the militia were retreating before the 
slaves. An express to Petersburg further 
fixed the number of militia at three hundred, 
and of blacks at eight hundred, and invented 


ra convenient shower of rain to explain the 


dampened ardor of the whites. Later reports 
described the slaves as making three desper- 
ate attempts to cross the bridge over the 
Nottoway between Cross Keys and Jerusa- 
lem, and stated that the leader had been shot 
in the attempt. Otheraccounts put the num- 
ber of negroes at three hundred, all well 
mounted and armed, with two or three white 
men as leaders. Their intention was suppos- 
ed to be to reach the Dismal Swamp, and 
they must be hemmed in from that side. 


Indeed, the most formidable weapon in the 
hands of slave-insurgents is always this blind 
panic they create, and the wild exaggerations 
which follow. The worst being possible, ev- 
ery one takes the worst for granted. Un- 
doubtedly adozen armed mencould have stifled 
this insurrection, even after it had commenced 
operations ; but it is the fatal weakness of a 
slaveholding community, that it can never 
farnish men promptly for such a purpose.— 
‘My first intention was,’ said one of the most 
intelligent newspaper narrators of the affair, 
‘to have attacked them with thirty or forty 
men ; but those who had families here were 
strongly opposed to it.’ ) 

As usual, each man was pinioned to his 
own hearth-stone. As usual, aid had to be 
summoned from a distance, and, as usual, the 
United States troops were the chief reliance. 
Molonel House, commanding at Fortress Mon- 
roe, sent at once three companies of artillery 
under Lieut. Col. Worth, and embarked them 
on board the steamer Hampton or Saffolk. 
These were joined by detachments from the 
United States ships Warren and Natchez, the 
whole amounting to nearly eight bhundied 
men. ‘I'wo volunteer companies went from 
Richmond, four from Petersvurg, one from 
Norfolk, one from Portsmouth, and several 
from North Carolina. The militia of Nor- 
folk, Nansemond, and Princess Anne Coun- 
ties, and the United States troops at Old Point, 
Comfort, were ordered to scour the Dismal 


| Swamp, where it was believed that two or 


three thousand fugitives were preparing to 
join the insurgents. It was even proposed to 
seud two companies from New York and one 
from New London to the same point. 


When these various forces reached Souath- 
ampton County, they found all labor paralyz- 
ed and whole plantations abandoned. A let- 
ter from Jerusalem, dated August 24th, says, 
‘The oldest inhabitant of our county has 
never experienced such a distressing time -as 
we have had since Sunday night last..... 
Every hoise, room and corner in this place 
is full of women and children, driven from 
home, who had to take the woods until they 
could get to this place.” ‘For many miles 
around their track,’ says another, ‘the coup- 
ty is deserted by women and children:: Still 
another writes, ‘Jerusalem is full of women, 
most of them from the other side of the riv- 
er—about two hundred at Vix’s.’ Then fol- 





| low descriptions of the sufferings of these per- 
sous, many of whom had lain night after night 
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in the wvods. : 
was at an end, th- short-lived insurrection was 


fiuished, aud now the work of vengeance was 
ty begin. In the fravk phrase of a North 
Carolina correspondent —* The massacre of 
the whites was over, and the white people 
had commenced the destruction of tne ue- 
groes, which was cootiuued affer our men got 
there, from time to time, as they could fall 
in with them, all day yesterday. A post 
script adds, that ‘ passengers by the Fayette- 
ville stage say, that, by the latest accounts, 
one hundred and twenty negroes had been 
killed ’—this being little more than one day's 
work. 

These murders were defended as Nat Tuar- 
ner defended his: a fearful blow must be 
struck. In shuddering at the horrors of the 
insurrection, we have forgotten the far greater 
horrors of its suppression. 

The newspapers of the day contain many 
indignant protests against the craelties which 
took place. ‘It is with pain,’ says a Corres- 
pondent of the Mational Intelligencer, Sept 
7, 1831, ‘that we speak of another feature of 
the Southampton Rebellion; for we have 
been most uowilling to have our sympathies 
for the sufferers diminished or affected by 
their misconduct. We allude to the slaughter 
of many blacks without: trial and under cir- 
cumstances of great barbarity. .... We 
met with. an individual of ipnte'ligence who 
told us that he himself had killed between 
ten and fifteen. ..... We [the Richmond 
troop] witnessed with surprise the sangninary 
temper of the population, who evinced a 
strong disposition to inflict ‘immediate death 
Ou every prisoner.’ 

There is aremarkable official document from 
General Eppes, the officer in command, to be 
found in the Richmond Enquirer for Septem- 
ber 6.1831. It is an indignant denunciation 
of precisely these outrages; and though he 
refuses to give details, he supplies thcir place 
by epithets: ‘revolting ’—* inhuman and not 
to be justified ’—* acts of barbarity and cruel. 
ty '—‘ acts of atrocity ’—*‘ this course of pro- 
ceeding dignifies the rebel and the assassin 
with the sanctity of martyrdom.’ And he 
ends by threatening martial law upon all fa- 
ture transgressors Such general orders are 
not issued except in rather extreme cases.— 
Aud in the parallel column: of the newspaper 
the in.ocent editor prints equally indignant 
descriptions of Russian atrocities in Lithu- 
ania, where the Poles were engaged in active 
losurrection, amid profase sympathy from Vir- 
ginia. ‘T'he truth is, it was a Reign of Terror. 
Volunteer patrols rode in all directions, visit- 
ing plantations. ‘It was with the greatest 
difficulty,’ suid General Brodnax before the 
House of Delegates, ‘and at the hazard of 
personal popularity and esteem, that the cool- 
est and most judicious among us could exert 
an influence sufficient to restrain an indiscrim 
inate slaughter of the blacks who were sus- 
pected.’ A letter fromthe rev. G. W. Pow- 
ell declares, ‘Tiere are thousands of troops 
searching in every direction, and many negroes 
are killed every day: the exact number will 
never be ascertained.” Petition after petition 
was subsequently presented to the legislature, 
asking compensation for slaves thus assassin- 
ated without trial. 


Men were tortured to death, burned, maim- 
ed, and subjected to nameless atrocities. The 
Overseers were called on to point out any 
slaves whom they distrusted, aud if any tried 
to escape, they were shot down. Nay, worse 
than this. ‘A party of horsemen started 
from Richmond with the intention of killing 
every colored person they saw in Southamp- 
ton County. They stopped opposite the cabin 
of a free colored man, who was hoeing in his 
little field. They called out, “Is this South- 
ampton County ?’ He replied, “ Yes, Sir, 
you have just crossed the line, by yonder 
tree.” ‘They shot him dead and rode on’— 
This is from the narrative of the editor of the 
Richmond Whig, who was then on duty in the 
militia, and protested manfuily againet these 
Outrages. ‘Some of these scenes,’ he adds, 
‘are hardly inferior in barbarity to the atro- 
cities of the insurgents, 





in New York, Charity Bowery. 
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But the immediate danger | These were the masters’ stories. If even lying by him; another was found drowned ; 
these conceded so much, it would be interest- | 
ing to hear what the slaves had to report. I 
am indebted to my honored friend, Lydia 
Maria ( hild, for some vivid recollections of: 
this terribl+ period, as voted down from the | 
lips of an old colored woman, once well knowan | 
‘At the: 
time of the old Prophet Nat.’ she said, ‘ the. 
colored folks was afraid to pray loud ; for the| 


others were traced to the Dismal Swamp ; 
others reiurned to their homes, and tried to 
conceal their share in the insurrection, assur- 
ing ‘heir masters that they had been forced, 
against their will, to j. in—the usual detence 
in such cases. The number shot down at 
random must, by all accounts, have amouated 
to many hundreds, but it is past all buman 
registration pow. ‘The pumber who had a 


whites threatened to punish ’ew dreadfully, if, formal trial, sach as it was, is officially stated 
the least noise was heard. The patrols was) at fifty-five ; of these, seventeen were convict- 
low, drunken whites, and ia Nat's time, if they | ed and hanged, twelve convicted and trans- 
heard any of the colored folks praying or) ported, twenty acquitted, and four free color- 


singing a hymn, they would fall upon ‘em and 
abuse ‘em, and sometimes kill 'em, afore mas- 
ter or mi-sis coulg get to’em. The brizhtest 
and best was killed in Nat’s time. The whites 
always suspect such ones. They killed a great 
many ata place called Daplon. They killed 
Antonio, a slave of Mr. J. Stanley, whom 
they shot; then they pointed their guns at 
Lim, and told him to confess about the insur- 
rection. He told ‘em he didn't know avy 
thing about any insurrection. They shot sev- 
eral balls through him, quartered him, and 
put his head on a pole at the fork of the road 
leading to the court’ (This is no exaggera-. 
tion, if the Virgiuia newspapers may be taken 
as evidence ) ‘ It wasthere but a short time. 
He had no trial.” They never do. Io Nat's 
time, the patrols wouid tie up the free colored 
people, flog ’em, and try to make ‘em lie 
against one another, and often kill them be- 
fore anyboay could interfere. Mr. Jas. Cole, 
High Sheriff, said, that if any of the patrols 
came on his plantation, he would lose his life 
in detence of his people. One day he heard 
a patroller boasting how many niggers he had 
killed. Mr. Cole said, “If you don’t pack up 
as quick as God Almighty wiil let you, and 
get out of this town, and never be seen in it 
again, I'll put you where dogs won't bark at 
you.” Ile weut off and wasn’t scen in them 
parts agaili.’ 

These outrages were not limited to the col. 
O1ed population ; but other instances occur- 
red which strikingly remind one of more recent 
times. An Englishman, named Robinson, was 
engaged in selling books at Petergpurg. An 
alarm being given, one night, that five hun- 
dred blacks were marching towards the town, 
he stood guard, with others, on the bridge — 
After the panic had a little subsided, he hap- 
pened to remark, that ‘the blacks, as men, 
were entitled to their freedom, and ought to 
be emancipated.’ This led to great excite 
ment, and he was warned to leave town. He 
took passage in the stage, but the stage was 
intercepted. He then fled to a friend’s house; 
the house was broken open, and he was drag- 
ged forth. The civil authorities being ap 
plied to, refused to interfere. ‘The mob strip- 
ped him, gave him a great number of lashes, 
and sent him on foot, naked, under a hot sun, 
to Richmond, whence he with difliculty found 
a passage to New York. 


Of the capture or escape of most of that 


‘small band who met with Nat Turner in the 


woods vpou the Travis plantation, little ean 
now be known. All appear among the list 
of convicted, except Henry and Will. Gen 
Moore, who occasionally figures as second in 
command, in the newspaper parratives of that 
day, was probably the Hark or Hercules be- 
fore mentioned ; as no other of the confeder- 
ates had belonged to Mrs. ‘l'ravis, or would 
have been likely to bear her previous name 
of Moore. As usual, the newspapers state 
that most, if not all the slaves, were ‘the 
property of kind and indulgent masters’— 
Whether in any case they were also the son 
of those masters is a point ignored ; but from 
the fact that three out of the seven were at 
first reported as being white meno by several! 
different witneases—the whoe pumber being 
correctly given, and the statement therefore 
probably authentic—one mast suppose that 
there was an admixture of patrician blood in 
some of these conspirators. 


The subordinate insurgents sought safety 
as they could. A free colored mun, named 
Will Artist, shot himself in the wouds where 
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ed men sent on for further trial and finally ac- 
quitted. ‘Not one of those known to be 
concerned escaped.’ Of those executed, one 
only was a woman— Lucy, slave of John T. 
Barrow ’—that is all ber epitaph, shorter even 
than that of Wordsworth’s more famous 
Lucy ; but whether this one was old or young, 
pure or wicked, lovely or repulsive, Octoroon, 
or pegro, a Cassy, an Emily, or a Topsy, no 
information appears ; she was @ woman, che 
was a slave, and she died. 


[CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH | 


——E 





A Riocnt Kinp or Cotonet —Our readers 
will remember the gallant Capt. Montgomery 
who attained so wide a reputation in connec- 
tion with the Kansas troubles. He is vow 
Colonel of one of the Kansas regiments, and 
we understand that Joun Brown, Jr., is Cap- 
tain of a company under him. While at 
Leavenworth the other day, he was called up- 
on by a vamber of citizens, and at their :e- 
quest the Colonel was induced to make a 
speech to a large crowd in front of the_botel 
We give asynopsis of what he said: 


He began with a history of the Kansas 
difficulties, the part he had played therein,and 
vindicated the course of bimself and those 
who had acted with him; referred to the 
outrages they had suff-red, and their method 
of retaliation. Horses and other property 
had been taken from pro-slavery men, aud 
given as @ recompense to men who had suf. 
fered from  pro-slavery depredations. He 
stated that one man had been hung by his 
followers, for pursuing slaves on Kansas soil, 
and they would not permit slave-catching in 
their neighborhood. 

The Colonel next referred to the war and 
to slavery, and intimated pretty strongly that 
the one ought to do away with the other.— 
He discussed the question of the abolition of 
slavery, and replied to many of the arguments 
used against it. He was not ic favor of col- 
onizing the negroes in Africa; the expense 
would be too enormous and too burdensome 
to the people. Central America, or the West 
Indies, should be set apart for the black race, 
and as they flourished best in warm climates, 
they would naturally emigrate to those coun- 
tries and settle there. He denounced the 
idea that volunteers should be ased to catch 
runaway slaves, and was opposed to whipping 
volunteers. ‘The only kind of punishment he 
would introduce into that branch of the ser- 
vice, would be drumming out of camp, or 
death by shooting. He closed by saying that 
the war would be ashort ore; that the Ad- 
mio'stration could end it if they would, and Le 
had no doubt of their desire todo so. He ex- 
pected by next Spriog to be back on his farm 
in season to plow his land and sow his crops. 
by that time the Government would either 
have whipped the traitors or they would have 
whipped the Government, and so, in any event, 
the war would have an end. | 





—The Rebel Congress at Richmond has 
passed a resolution iustrueting the Judiciary 
Committee to inguire intoand report on the ex- 
pediency of preseribing by law. while the facis 
are fresh and susceptible of proof, some uniform 
mode of taking, authenticating and preserving 
the evidence of the abduction or reception, by 
the enemy, of slaves owned by any of the Con- 
federate S:ates, as also of the age,sex and value 
of said slaves, to the end that indemnity may 


his hat was found ona stake and bis pistol hereafter be exacted from the evemy, 
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F land and France to decree government and | of the Union, it must continue, in acts as in 


We take the following extract from the. 


able and eloquent speech delivered by Wes | 
DELL P’HILuips at Abington, Muss, on the 1st. 
of August. His remarks were quite lengthy, 
and we have space only for the peroration, 


which is very pearly a summary of the points | 





he had elaborated : | 

Let the Government of the Cuited States | 
say, through its Lieut. General Scott, or thro’ | 
its Secretary of War, to the various Generals | 
of divisions: ‘What we shull do in the fu- 
ture with slavery, we know not; the future 
will shape itself; but every man, black or 
white, that enters your lines, hang him or arm 
him.’ When they have said it, there is no 
longer slavery in the Commonwealth of Vir-| 
ginia. ‘Ine moment they bave said it, ours is | 
an army advancing into a country where one- 
half of the popuiation is on our side, men, wo- 
men aud children. That is one-half the vie-| 
tory. the moment we have said it, the South 
knows the vigor of the North has touched 
the point of efficiency. [ a-k that of the Gov- 
ernment, leaving Congress to shape its future. 

Theo I ask this farther, they shall clear all 
the public offices of secessioa spies. I said | 
just now, and I hold it, that the battle of 
Bull Run was butchery, and the Governm. nt 
were largely responsible for it, while they keep | 
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the public offices full of men with Southern. 
principles. ‘There is sitting at this moment— 
mark you ! Charlestown stil! exists, with its 
sky almost yet beuring the shadow of that 
gibbet whereon hung a man for breaking his | 
allegiance to the Government of the United 
States—there is sitting at this moment, with- 
in one hundred miles of it, in the city of 
Washington, a Committee of the tlouse cf. 
Representatives, to find out the number of 
men in the public offices who have rcfa-ed to | 
tuke the oath of allegiance. ‘ Z’he number I | 
Why, there ought not to be one there. In- 
stead of a Committee to find out the number 
of traitors, that Hovse of Representatives 
should have m2morialized the President to 
remove any Secretary who had io his employ 
one man who had refused to take the oath of 
allegiance. [Loud applause] It I were | 
brother, or son, or father of any mau marder | 
ed at Ball Run, I should think tnat the See-| 
retary who kept traitors in his employment, | 
run the risk of every life that left Washington | 
in that army. It you and I had marched out | 
of that Capital. knowing that by the criminal | 
’ weakness of the Government, we left behind 
us in public offices, with peculiar facilities | 
therefore, for gaining knowledge of public. 
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he is able. 
the secrets or details of military science. But 


South spares nothing. 


‘longed cheers. | 


justice on this continent, we had better be | 
-ucdera King. [ Applause, and cries of ‘ Hear, 


hear] I wouid uot, therefore, take a step, 
nor forbear it, out of any regard to England. 


will, we are able to decide this question.— 


Gen. Scott might have burned over Virginia 
months avo, and lefttno woods to conceal the 


masked batteries of Manassas. Why did he 
let his hundred thousand men linger in Wash- 
ington? Better there than to be sent out to 
he butchered. Such was not Wellingtun’s 
conduct when for months he created an army 
behind ramparts in Portugal. Occasional 
employment belped formal drill, while it kept 
up the spirit of the soldier. But what we 
may rightfully ask of this Government is to 
put on its banuser something worth fighting 
for, and then to put behisd it an army not 
already betrayed by its own servants. 
1*know that this may seem like disloyal 
eriticisms of the Administration, but this mat 


ter is your concern and mine as much as the 


Administration’s. Weare to be beggared, 
our neighbors are to be shot, our national bou- 
or is at stake. Whoever seals his lips, [ shail 
not seal mine. [Proiongued applauce.] [be 


‘lieve that Gen. Scott is honest ; 1 know that 


I have no eriticisms to muke of 


every man who has his eyes open, knows that 


war is a setlous and earpe-t game. The 


She goes back to the 
days of barbarism for her methods. She is 
in deadly earnest, and we are at play. We 


pardon traitors at home; we almost smile on 


them on the other side ; and in Washington 
they are spoken of as ‘our friends at the 
South,’ and exchange of courtesies take place. 
[fi we have a war worthy of the blood of 
New England men, it is to be an earnest war, 
and it is to be made now, if the great purpose 


of the war is to be saved from the complica 


tions which another Spring, and the difficulties 
and e .barrassments which another six months 
cannot fail to bring. If you have any influ 
ence, therefure, on members of Corgress, on 
editors, on the creators of public opinion, op 
your beighbors, on the rank and file of your 


army, teach them that with Massachusetts 


bayonets it is better to be insubordinate and 
shoot a Colonel, than it is, unasked, unau- 
thorized, and Heaven damned, to turn them 
-elves into hunters of slaves. [Load and pro- 
Help the Government to 
dare to give free reinto the ardor of the 
people. ‘The sight of the Stars and Stripes 


bowing tothe Palmetto at Charleston, that 


flight at Ball Ruv, will rankle in the history of 
the Republic for centuries. The only opiate 





plans, hosts of men who often avowed their. 


wish for our defeat, we should hardly feel that 

such a Government deserved our blocd shed 

in its defence. 
1 believe, therefore, that the Government 


should announce what I| said in regard to the | 


blacks: Itvery man that enters the lines, arm 
him or punish bim. And in regard to the 
public offices, empty Washingiun of every 
man, woman aod child who will not take the 
oath of allegiance—every one probably dis 
loyal. [Cheers ] Until that is done, this war 
is a bloody farce. The Geverument is pot 
fighting ; they are only playing with bloody 


couuters—with the lives of 200,000 men — 


Maps just fini-hed in Washington found in the 
tents of the revels! The plan of the cam- 


paign krown to be in possession of the staff 


of the opposite army! Out of such a nest 
bo army should be sent. 
ask this of the Government.’ War is horrible 
No Government, no mere form is worth a sin 
gle human life. 
for the gravest and most soremn of all) pur 


poses ; and after that, every step should be 


taken to make it as efficient as possible. You | 


You and 
I would 


apd [ are to create that efficiency. 
I are to save years of bloody war. 


bot tuke one step, por refrain from it, out of 


regard to Kogland or France. [Applause | 
Ju one sense, | do not care for their sympathy 
If nineteen millions. of men are not able to 
bold their Government up, may it tumbse 


down. [Loud applause.] If we need Eng-! States are still de jure and de facto members 


We have a right to 


If we enter it, we enter it: 


for this acbe of the Nation’s heart is the 
Government bidding the world take note of 
‘the eause of this fell disease, avowipg her 
| purpose with mortal Surgery to cut It out, 
Paund then, gathering four millions of the op. 
'pressed under her dag, plant it, in serene 
strength, amid shouts of jubilee, on the shores 
of the Gulf. [Loud applanse | 

' The New York J'smes prints the entire 
speech of Mr. Puituips, and editorially com- 


ments as follows : 


' 
; 


| 
; 
' 
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thorongbly with this view of the subject, ard 
who insist that the Government ought immed- 
iately to rai-e the standard of liberation. It 
seems to us quite sufficient to say that we 
cannot possibly do this, without contradicting 
the facts of current history, and discarding 
the Coustitution, which it is the object of the 
-warto vindieate and defend. This war has 
thus far nothing historically to do with slavery 
Its object is simply to defend the Government 
of the Union from the destrnetion with which 
| itisthreatened. President Lincolo, moreover. 
/speaking the voice of the whole country, 
has over and over again declared that the 
Government bas no intention to interfere with 
slavery, or with any of the i: stitutions, laws 
or rights of the several States. So lopg as 

the Government proceeds upon the theory that 
| aereuee is a yullity, and that the seceded 
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words, to hoid this ground, 
But while we consider this to be of neces- 
sity the position of the Government tur the 


7 present, we do not mean to intimate that it 
With a fair purpose and proper exercise of 


Inuy pot be changed. War isa terrible stim- 
ulant to the development of national passions, 
and it olten werks in days or weeks, charges 
in the current of events which, under ordiuary 
circotustances, it would take years to bring 
avout. A repetition of such defeats as that 
ut Bull Run—a succession of disasters of any 
sort to the National arms, might convince the 
people that we have mistaken the issue—that 
we are fighting the battle on a false basis— 
that it is not, in reality, a defensive war for 
the mere salvation of a written Constitution, 
but that it has its roots deeper down in the 
social and civil life of the vation, and that it 
inust be waged with a broader view, a loftier 
purpose, and a more terrible energy than have 
yet entered into its conduct. When onr peo- 
ple onve see—is we hope they may not—that 
we cannot protect ourselves behind the ram- 
parts of the Constitution—that we must go 
forth and fight to the death against the mon- 
ster that really assails us, or else crouch in ab- 
ject and perpetual subserviency to his will, 
there can be little doubt of the choice they 
will make. 


The T'imes is considered one of the most 
conservative of the leading Northern journals. 
In another issue of that paper we find the 
following, which shows plainly that it is com- 
ing to the conclusion that the only way to put 
a stop to this uncalled for rebellion, is for the 
President to proclaim freedom to every slave 
in the land. It says: 


The most natural way to put an end to a 
controversy, is to remove the cause oi it, and 
‘ince the war has resulted from the refusal of 
the slavery propagandists to submit to the 
laws, the obvious and certain cure for the po- 
litical malady is the abolition of slavery. ‘The 
Government will be slow in adopting this 
radical mode of treatment, but the public 
mind is rapidly coming to the conclusion that 
no other will prove effectual. If undertaken 
at all, it should be done with a strong hand, 

Slavery is a doomed institution. Its up- 
holders and prepagandists have waged unholy 
war apon the Geuveral Government, for no 
other reason than tbat they have been turned 
out of power, by the result of a fair election, 
and now they must take the consequences of 
their crimes. 





Wuy was Jonun Brown Hung We have 
looked over the trial again, and we find that 
Jobn Brown was hung because he was in 
arms against the United States—because the 
Courts and the Government pronounced him 
a traitor. | 

The whole North was denounced for the 
act of Brown and his squad of twenty men. 
The Senate investigated it. Prominent Re- 
publicans from Massachusetts to Kansas were 
hauled up before the pztriot, Senator Mason, 
and an attempt was made to implicate them 
in the treason. Men of decided anti-slavery 
principles were publicly mobbed and privately 


| ‘There are thousands and tens of thonsanes | jeered at as aiders and abettors of treason.— 
thronghont the country, who sympathize | These things happened a short time ago. The 


(government Cuiled out its soldiers to capture 
John Brown; they guarded the Court House 
during the trial ; they protected the execu- 
tion field on the day of the hanging. For 
what was John Brown hung? For treason. 

Gen. McClellan has recently captured ao 
thousand priscners, ten of whom are officers, 
Government has ordered bim to release them 
on their taking the oath, Why was not John 
Brown allowed to take the oath ? 

Suppose Mussacbusetts had seceded instead 
of South Carolina, and Wm. Lioyd Garrison 
and Wendell Phillips had been the leaders of 
the rebellion. Everybody knows that noth- 
ing would have been said about taking the 
oath in such acase. The captured Abolition- 
ists would have been hung instanter. 

Moral —Fightiog for clavery is justifiable ; 
fighting for freedum is treason.—.dichison 
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THE CONTRABAND QUESTION. 





GENERAL BUTLER TO SECRETARY CAMERON. 


“ FIEADQUARTERS DEPT OF VIRGINIA, 
Doumanen MonrokE, July, 30, 1861. 
“Hon. Simon CAMERON, SECRETARY OF 
War, Sir : By an order received on the morn- 
ing of tne 26th July from Major General Dix, 
by a telegraphic order from Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Scott, 1 was commanded to forward of 
the troops of this department, four regiments 
and a half, including Col. Baker’s California 
Regiment, to Washington via Baltimore.— 
This order reached me at 2 o'clock A. M., by 
special boat trom Baltimore. Believing that 
it emanated because of some pressing exigen- 
cy for the defence of Washington, I issued 
my orders before daybreak for the embarka- 
tion of the troop:, sending those who were 
among the very best regimentsI had. Inthe 
course of the following day they were all em- 
barked for Baltimore, with the exception of 
some 400 for whom I had not transportation, 
although I had all the transport force in the 
bands of the Quartermaster here, to aid the 
Bay line of steamers, which, by the same or- 
der from the Lieutenant -General, was direc- 
ted to find transportation. Up to, and at the 
time of the order, I had been preparing for 
an advance movement by which I hoped to 
cripple the resources of the enemy at York- 
town, and especially by seizing a large quan- 
tity ot negroes who were being pressed into 
their service in building the entrenchments 
there. I had fiye days previous been enabled 
to mount for the first trme, the first company 
of Light Artillery, which [had been empow- 
ered to raise, and they had buta single rifled 
cannon, an iron six-pounder. Of course eve- 
rything must and did yield to the supposed 
exigency of the orders. This ordering away 
the troops from this department, while it wea- 
kened the post a! Newport News, necessita- 
ted the withdrawal of the troops from Hamp- 
ton, where I was then throwing up entrench- 
ed works to enable me to hold the town with 
a small force, while 1 advanced up the York 
or Jamesriver. In the village of Hampton 
there were a large number of negroes, com- 
posed in a vreat measure of women and chil- 
dren ofthe men who had fied thither within 
my lines for protection, who had escaped from 
marauding parties of Rebels who had been 
gathering up able .odied bla:ks to aid them 
in constructing their batteries on the James 
and Yorkrivers. I had employed the men 
in Hampton in throwing up entrenchments, 
and they were working zealously and eflicient- 
ly at that duty, saving our soldiers from that 
labor under the gleam of the mid-day sun.— 
The women were earning substantially their 
own subsistance in washing, marketing, and 
taking care of the clothes of the soldiers, and 
rations were being served out to the men who 
worked for the support of the children. But 
by the evacuation of Hampton, rendered nec- 
essary by the withdrawal of troops, leaving 
me scarcely 5,000 men outside of the Fort, in- 
cluding the forceat Newport News, all these 
black people were obliged to break up their 
homes in Hampton, fleeing across the creek 
within my lines for protection and support.— 
Indeed it was a most distressing sight, to see 
these poor creatures, who had _ trusted to the 
protection of the arms of the United States, 
and who aided the troops of the United States 
in their enterprise, to be thus obliged to flee 
from their homes; and the homes of their mas- 
ters who had deserted them, and become not 
fugitives from fear of the return of tiie Rebel 
soldiery, who had threatened to shuot the men 
who had wrought for us, and to carry off the 
women who hud served us, to a worse than 
Egyptian bondage. I have therefore now 
Within the Peninsula, this side of Hampton 
Creek, 900 negroes, 300 of whom are able- 
bodied men, 30 of whom are men substanti- 
ally past hard labor, 175 women, 225 chil- 
dren under the age of ten years, and 170 be- 
tween 10 and 18 years, and many more com- 
ing in. The questions which this state of facts 
present are very embarrassing. 
“First—What shall be done with them? 
and Second, What is their state and con- 
dition ? 
_“ Upon these questions I desire the instruc- 
= om Department. | 
‘The first question, however, ma rhaps 
be answered by considering the x mo 
these men, women, and children slaves ?-— 
Are they free? Is their condition that of 
men, Women, and children, or of property, or 





isit a mixed relation? What their status 
was under the Coustitution and laws we all 
knuw. What has been the effect of rebellion 
and a state of war upon that status? When 


I adopted the theory of treating the able- 


bodied negro fit to work in the trenches, as 
property liable to be used in aid of rebellion, 
and so contraband of war, that condition of 
things was in so far met as I then and still be- 
lieve, on a legal and constitutional basis.— 
But now anew series of questions arise. — 
Passing by women, the children certainly 
cannot be treated on that basis; if property, 
they must be considercd the incumbrance, 
rather than the auxiliary of an army, and, of 


course, in no possible legal relation, could be 


treated as contraband. Are they property? 
If they were so, they have been left by their 
masters and owners, deserted, thrown away, 
abandoned, like the wrecked vessel upon the 
ocean. Their former possessors and owners, 
have causelessly, traitorously, rebelliously, 
and to carry out the figure practically aban- 
doned them to be swallowed up by the win- 
ter storm of starvation. If property do they 
not become the property of the salvors? but 
we, their salvors, do not need and will not 
hold such property and will assume no such 
ownership; has not, therefore, all property 
relation ceased? Have they not become 
thereupon men, women, and children? No 
longer under ownership ofany kind, the fear- 
ful relicts of fugitive masters, have they not 
by their master’s acts, and the state of war, 
assumed the condition, which we hold to be 
the normal one, of these made in God’s image. 
{s not every constitutional, legal, and woral 
requirement, as well to the runaway master 
as their relinquished slaves, thus answered ? 
I confess that my own mind is compelled by 
this reasoning to look upon them as men and 


women. Ifnot free born, yet free, manumit- 


ted, sent forth from the hand that held them 
never to be reclaimed. 


“Of course if this reasoning thus imperfect-. 


ly set forth is correct, my duty as a humane 
man is very plain. I should take the same 
care of these men, women and children, house- 
less, homeless, and unprovided for,as I would 
of the same number of men, women, and 
children, who for their attachment to the Un- 
ion had been driven or allowed to fice from 
the Confederate States. I should have no 
doubt on this question, had I not seen it sta- 
ted, that an order had been issued by General 

4cDowell in his departmenr, substantially 
forbiding all fugitive slaves from coming with- 
in his lines, or being harbored there. Is that 
order to be enforced in all Military Depart- 
ments? If g9, who are to be considered tugi- 
tive slaves? Is a slave to be considered fugi- 
tive, whose master runs away and leaves him? 
Is it forbidden to the troops to aid or harbor 
within their lines the negro children who are 
found therein, or is the soldier, when his march 
has destroyed their means of subsistence, to 
allow them to starve because he has driven off 
the Rebel master. Now shall the commander 
of regiment or battalion sit in judgment upon 
the question, whether any given black man 
has fled from his master, or his master fled 
from him? Indeed, how are the free born to 
be distingu shed? Is one any more or less a 
fugitive slave because he has labored upon 
the Rebel entrenchments? If he has so la- 
bored, if I understand it, he is to be harbored. 
By the reception of which, are the Rebels 
most to be distressed, by taking those who 
have wrought all their Rebel masters desired, 
masked their battery, or those who have re- 
fused tv labor and left the battery unmasked. 


“T have very decided opinions upon the 
subject of this order. It does not become me 
to criticise it, and I write in no spitit of criti- 
cism, but simply to explain the full difficulties 
that surround the enforcingit. If the enforce- 
ment of that order becomes the policy of the 
government, I, as a soldier, shall be bound to 
enforce it steadfastly, if not cheerfully. But 
if left to my own discretion, as you may have 
gathered from my reasoning, I should take a 
widely different course from that which it in- 
dicates, 

“In a loyal State I would put down a ser- 
vile insurrection. In a state of rebellion I 
would confiscate that which was used to op- 
pose my arms, and take all that property, 
which constituted the wealth of that State 
and furnished the means by which the war is 
prosecuted, beside being the cause of the war; 
and if, in so doing, it should be objected that 
human beiugs were brought to the free en- 





joyment of ti, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, such objection might not require 
much consideration. 

“ Pardon me for aadressing the Secretary 
of War directly upon this question, as it in- 
volves some political considerations as well 
as propriety of military action. 

“T am Sir, your obedient servant, 
BENJAMIN F. BUTLER.’ 


SECRETARY CAMERON'S REPLY. 


Wasuinoton, August, 1861. 

Genera. :—The important question of the 
proper disposition to be made of fugitives 
from service in the States in insurrection 
against the Federal Government, to which 
you have again directed my attention, in your 
letter of July 30, has received my most atten- 
tive consideration. It is the desire of the 
President that all existing rights in all the 
States be tally respected and maintained.— 
The war now prosecuted on the part of the 
Federal Government is a war for the Union ; 
for the preservation of all Constitutional 
rights of States and the citizens of States in 
the Union. Hence no question can arise as 
to fugitives from service within the States and 
Territories in which the authority of the Union 
is fully acknowledged. The ordinary forms 
of judicial proceedings must be respected by 
military aud civil authorities alike for the en- 
forcement of legal forms. But in the States 
wholly or in part ander insurrectionary con- 
trol, where the laws of the United States are 
so far opposed and resisted, that they cannot 
be effectually enforced, it is obvious that the 
rights dependent upon the execution of those 
laws must temporarily fail; and it is equally 
obvious that the rights dependent on the laws 
of the State within which military exigencies 
created by the insurrection, if not wholly for- 
feited by the treasonable conduct of parties 
claiming them. ‘To this the general rule of 
right to services forms an exception. The 
Act of Congress, approved August 6, 1861, 
declares that if persons held to service shall 
be employed in hostility to the United States, 
the right to their services shall be furfeited, 
and such persons shall be discharged there- 
from. It follows, of necessity, that no claim 


can be recognized by the military authority 


of the Union, for the services of such persons, 
when fugitives. 

A more difficult question is presented in 
respect to persons escaping from the service 
of loyal masters. It is quite apparent that 
the laws of the State under which only the 
service of such fugitives can be claimed must 
needs be wholly, or almost wholly suspended. 
As to the remedies by the insurrection, and 
the military measures necessitated by it, it is 
equally apparent that the substitution of mil- 
itary for judicial measures for the enforcement 
of such claims, must be attended by great in- 
convenience, embarrassments and injuries. 


Under these circumstances, it seems quite 
clear that the substantial rights of local mas- 
ters are still best protected by receiving such 
fugitives, as well as fugitives from disloyal 
masters, into the service of the United States, 
and employing them under such organizations 
and such ovcupation as circumstances may 
suggest or require. Of course arecord should 
be kept, showing the name and description of 
the fugitives; the name and character, as 
loyal or disloyal, of the master; and such 
facts as may be necessary to a correct under- 
standing of the circumstances of each case, 
after tranquility shall have been restored.— 
Upon the return of peace, Congress wiljl 
doubtless properly provide for all the persons 
thus received juto the service of the Union, 
and for a just compensation for loyal masters. 
In this way only, it would seem, can the duty 
and safety of the Government and the just 
rights of all be fully reconciled and harmonized. 

You will, therefore, consider yourself in- 
structed to govern your future action in re- 
spect to fugitives from service by the prem- 
ises herein stated, and will report from time 
to time, and at least twice in each month, 
your action in the premises to this Depart. 
ment. You will, however, neither authorize 
Dor permit any interference by the troops 
under your command with the servants of 
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ws in any way encourage such servants to 


Nor will you, except in cases where the pub- 
lic good may seem to require it, prevent the 
voluntary return of any fugitive to the service 
from which he may have escaped. 
I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Simon Cameron, Secretary of War. 

To Maj. Gen. Butler, Commanding Department 

of Virginia, at Fortress Monroe. 





THE WAR, WASHINGTON, AND THE BLACK 
WARRIORS, 


We find the following communication io the 
New York T'ribune, written by the Rev. H. 
T. Curever, of Jewett City, Conn.: 

Sir :—The pertinent question of your cor- 
respondent, ‘M. T. V.,’ on Saturday, why, 
while the South are employing slaves and 
Indian sharp-shooters in their savage warfare 
for slavery against the North, we may not 
enlist the sympathy and aid of our free col- 
ored population on the side of freedom, is 
eminently suggestive. Is it right, he asks, to 
set aside the services of so many stout and 
brave fellows, because God has tinged their 
skin with a shade darker than ours ? 


Iv the Revolutionary War, who does not 

remember with what power it was argued, op 
the floor of the British Parliament, that it 
was right to use all the agencies ‘ which God 
and nature had putin cur power.’ And, in 
an age eminent for its humanity, it was no 
derogation to British philanthropy to employ 
the services of Indian allies and refugees trom 
slavery. 
_ The use to which Washington himself wise- 
ly put the trusty colored men, of whom there 
were not a few in the armies of the Revolu- 
tion, is well illustrated in fact which | have 
from a Doctor of Divinity in New London, 
and which has never yet, I believe, in this 
shape, been put in print. There was an im- 
portant point at one of the beleaguered for- 
tresses from which the sentinels had been taken 
off night after night. At length Washington 
himself set a trusty colored man on guard, 
with the charge to be vigilant, and to hail 
every moving thing with the challenge, ‘Who 
goes there ?’ three times, and then instantly to 
fire, or his own life would probably pay, the 
forfeit. : 

‘The shrewd son of Africa seriously took his 
post, with steady hand and watchful eye, and 
energy roused to its utmost tension, pacing to 
and fro his solitary beat till the still hour 
after midnight. Meanwhile, revolving the 
danger, he settled in his mind the course to 
be taken to save his own life, to discover the 
enemy, and to render a service to Washington 
and his country, while he should keep within 
the exact letter of his instructions as a senti- 
nel to challenge, ‘Who goes there ?’ three 
times. Suddenly his quick ear detect d a 
rustle in the darkness before him, and present- 
ly his sharp eye discovered dimly something 
creeping on the ground. Instantly leveling 
his musket he called out lustily, ‘Who go 
dere tree time ?’ and let fly, without the in- 
terval of a second. It wus enough. The 
Indian scout was shot just as his finger was 
put upon his own trigger to make away with 
the faithful sentinel before he should have 
time to repeat the challenge, and the post 
was saved. 

It were needless to say how generously 
_ Washington rewarded this dusky representative 
of a docile race, in regard to which it has 
been left for our day to make the grand dis- 
covery and flaunt it to the world from our 
highest judicial tribune, through our hoary- 
headed Chief Justice, that the black man has 
no rights which white men are bound to re- 
spect. 

Now, who does not ask what should pre- 
vent our beleagured nation, in the hour of 
its peril, from availing itself in this wicked 
pro-slavery war, of the invaluable services of 
thousands of such men as this, like the late 
black hero Tillman of the schooner Waring? 
Men, shrewd, wakeful, enduring, fertile in re- 


eave the lawful service of their masters.—) country, and to strike effectively at slavery at 











peaceful citizens in a house or field, nor will} sources, strong of will, brave in heart, bristl- 


ing with brawn—men, panting to serve their 


one and the same time—men, who, if cordially 
invited and enrolled under our starry standard, 
and led into the South, would make the most 
effective arm of the public service which we 
can possibly command. 


Your correspondent, ‘M. T. V.,’ is ata 
loss to express his wonder that some good 
people of the North are found declaring that 
slavery has nothing to do with this war, and 
that it is simply a question of Government or 
no Government ; and he very naturally ex- 
claims, ‘ Slavery nothing to do with it! Per. 
haps a just God will ere long teach our peo- 
ple that slavery has all to do with it.’ How 
much better that we should be taught it now, 
and that we should practically act upon it be- 
fore it is too late ! , 


A very vigorous writerin the Anti Slavery 
Standard forcibly remarks : ‘That at length 
the United States will be forced to strike at 
the rebellion by annihilating the cause of the 
rebelliun, we firmly believe. But it will make 
the greatest difference in the future of the 
country whether this is done at first or at last 
—whether it is done deliberately in our 
strength and vigor or desperately in our ruin 
and defeat. In the first case we shall present 
the spectacle of a nation long bound to sin by 
deeds of others which it feared to repudiate ; 
but when at length a release was given, which 
every despotism in Europe must acknowledge, 
springing at once to health and liberty. Ino 
the other case, we should resemble some grey- 
haired reveller, so wedded to vice that he can- 
not abandon it, although it has ceased to be 
profitable or attractive, but who waits for 
utter physical inability before he can sham a 
virtue which is the contempt and hissing of 
men.’ 

Ob! that we knew to-day of our visitation 
and were wise to see and to seize the provi- 
dential juncture which the Supreme Ruler of 
nations has offered us, to proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabit- 
ants thereof. May God of His mercy grant 
that our nation shall not be left—by failing to 
do justice, love mercy, and walk bumbly with 
(god at the critical inoment—to becofe a 
hissing and a by-word to other people and to 
other ages, like the stiff-necked Jews! Let 
the gentle Cowper read to ‘us their fate and 
our own likewise, if we will have righteous- 
ness : 

‘ Peeled, scattered and exterminated thus, 

The last of nations now, though once the first ; 

They warn and teach the proudest, would they 
learn— 

Keep justice or meet judgment in your turn.’ 





A CanapbiAn Optnton.—The Toronto Globe 
closes an article on the late defeat of the 
Federal army at. Ball Ruo in the following 
words : 

‘We should have thought the stern lesson 
given at Ball Ruo would have convinced Mr. 
Lincoln that this rebellion is not to be sup- 


pressed by appealing in any way whatever to |. 


the reason of the men in «arms agaiust the 
Government. The fact that the Washiagton 
Cabinet hesitates to take decisive measures 
for the inanumission of the slaves, is to them 
a confession of .eakness. They cannot see 
it in any other light. They cannot under- 
stand how an enemy with whom they are 
waging a most deadly war, should hesitate 
about employing the most efficient means to 
crush them. Whether they will or not, des- 
pite the efforts of politicians, and despite the 
much lauded Constitution too, the war is re- 
sulving itself surely iuto a contest for the sup- 
pression of slavery. ‘To that complexion it 
must come. And the sooner the fact is re- 


the deplorable contest now being wage 


cognized, the sooner will an end be a to 


—— 





—— 


—The delivery ot fugitive slaves by army 
officers is being discussed, and a petition has 
been in circulation in Lynn, Mass , addressed 
to» Hon. J. B. Alley, asking the removal of 
Col. Cowdin tor delivering a fugitive to his 
master, 








| 


LET US HEAR NO MORE OF SENDING BACE 
THE SLAVE. 


Stand up in the Capitol, and proclaim 
To wi ndering nations the fearful game 
W hich the soldiers play for us, North and South, 
At the bayonet’s point and the cannon’s tnouth— 
Count up the stakes, and reckon the chances, 
Say as each bristling column advances, 

‘So we contend against Slavery, 

Lying and cheating and knavery '— 

And then send back the slave, 





North, East, and West have poured out their 
treasures— | 

Doubled their tithes, and heaped up their 
measures— 


Called to the strong men, ‘Now arm for the 
fight, 
Crush the proud traitor, and strike for the 
Right !” 
[Into the ranks slip young men and bold men, 
Into the ranks step wise men and old mena— 
And the mothers kiss and caress them, 
And the maidens cheer them and bless them 
And you send back the slave. 


‘Forward |’ they march at tke President’s call 

Through Baliimore’s streets to the Capitol. 

‘Forward !’ where foes are entrenched in their 
might. 

(Now God be with them and favor the Right!) 

And they see the hard battle before them, 

And they think of the mothers who bore them, 
And the maidens’ cheers and flatteries— 
March up to the murderous batteries— 

W hile you send back the slave. 


Weary and thirsty, they strike for the Right— 

New men, but true men, they galiantly fight, 

Bravely resis\ing, they stand by their flags 

Till their gay colors are torn into rags. 

They are falling, the young men and bold men, 

They are falling, the wise men and old men— 
And the cannon-hal] leaps and whistles, 
And culs down the shamrocks and thistles— 

And you send back the slave. 


Ay, weep for the soldiers who lie there dead, 
And weep tor the soldiers who turned and fled. 
Send to the Northland, and gather a host, 
Fill up the places of those you have lost. 
Cry to the nations, ‘ Come now and aid us 
Crush out the wrong for which you upbraid us.? 
Ther. call upon God for assistance 
For strength in yuur holy resistance— 
And then send back the slave. 


My countrymen, can you not understand 
‘Tis a‘ holy war’ which the Lord hath planned; 
That Justice and Vengeance shall make you 
strong 
When you throw in the scales the pond’rous 
WronG ? 
They Save hated you, scorned you, scouted you, 
And now from the field they have routed you, 
While you with clinging humility 
Kiss their soft hands in servility— 
And you send back the slave. 


| Independent. 





IMPRESSMENT OF FREE NeGroges—The Cin- 
cinnati Gazette learns from free colored men 
arrived in that city from Nashville, Tenn.,that 
the whites in that city have commenced the 
impressment of black men into the army.— 
Gov. Harris authorized the recruiting officers 
to bring to.their aid the police and jailors, and 
seize any they wanted, and lodge them in jail 
until they were ready to take them to the 
camp. Many were taken in the midst of their 
business and huddled into jail, without allow- 
ing them any chance to arrange their business, 
aud sent off to the camp next day. As many 
as could, made their escape from the city, 


into Kentucky, and eight or ten have reached 
Cincinnati. 





Tue Conriscation Bitu.—The confiscation 
bill passed by Congress provides that when- 
ever the owner of a slave employs him in the 
rebel service—whether in working upon en- 
trenchinenta, or io carrying arms—the ‘ chat- 
tel’ shall be forfeited. This agrees with Gen. 
Butler’s idea that a slave employed in the 


rebel service is properly a ‘contraband ’ ar- 
ticle. 





— Private letters from Gen. Fremont speak 
of the great assistance which his wife, * Jessie,’ 
is rendering him in this most-serious contest.— 
She acts as his private secretary, writing many 
of his most important business letters, and take 


ing notes of his conversation with officers on 
maticra of moment. . 
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o THE NEGR%ES AT FORTRESS MONROE, 


A correspondent of the T'ribune, writing 
from Fortress Monroe, August 7th, says: 


Every day adds to the number of negroes 
who seck protection within our lives. It is 
impossible to give an idea of the satisfaction, 
the sense of security, which the sight of the 
fortress affords to this unhappy class of be- 
ings. Once under its guns, they begin a new 
life, and are doubtless animated wtih hopes 
never before cherished, and to which they 
would otherwise bave been strangers forever. 
Little is said to them about their changed 
situation, or of the prospects before them ;— 
what their own idea is Ido not know, any 
further than that. they comprehend that a 
great eveut has happened, which, if it has not 
given them their freedom and permitted them 
to go wherever and whenever they please, has 
at least placed them beyond the reach of the 
danger from which they have fled, of being 
separated forcibly from friends and relatives 
and sold for servicelin the Cotton States. I 
do not think that many of them canvass the 
probabilities of ever going North, of setting 
up for themselves, Of Owning property and 
being their Own Owners aud masters. At 
present they only realize that they are among 
friends, who have no such purposes. The 
measure of contentment which such a realiza- 
tion affords is quite sufficient, aud is probably 
fully equal to their capacity. they go to 
work with entire willingness, and-1 believe 
that all are egreed that as laborers they are 
not excelled. They are faithful, chee: ful, and 
even Zealous. very morning they are taken 
out in ‘details,’ with overseers, always march- 
ing in regular order, under the direction and 
leadership of one of their number. ‘They 
imitate the manners and discipline of the sol- 
diers with great quickness, and evince muc) 
more iu learning whatever they are set to 
do. ‘A gang has for some time been engaged 
in building the railroad, and | am told by the 
engineer that be could not desire better hands 
Rations ave regularly issued to them, the 
sane us to soldiers, and clothing is furnished 
as itis needed. Most of them bave tents in 
side the fortress, but the women who have 
not situations in the families of officers, cr 
elsewhere, are quartered in buildings on the 
outside, with the children aod those that are 
incapable of labor. Many of them do wash- 
ing, and some carry on a brisk business in gell- 
ing pies, cakes, and cther things to the sol- 





diers. here is a building outside of the fort. 
ress where a large number are quartered, and 
where, every evening before tattoo, they sit 
and sing, to the editication of ‘ali the neigh- 
borhood. The scene is original and attrac. 
tive. ‘The singing 1s always characteristic, and 
generally of a devotional kind, the tunes be- |, 
ing viaintive, and frequently imitations of 
well-known airs. When, as is frequently the 
case, a hundred, and sometimes more, voices 
join in swelling the chorus, we have an up 

abridged idea of negro melody, uncorrupted 
by art or other skill than what is nature to 
the vegruv. Occasivnally a tune is started in 
which all the parts are well sustained by male 
and female voices, and sometimes it huppeus 


the most celebrated Minstrels in Broadway 
mighi strive in vain toeqnal. At a later hour. 
when the gathering has broken up, the lights 
are put out, aud the night is comparatively 
still, the voice of prayer, loud and earnest. 
interspersed with fervent responses, may be 
heard within ; and thus the ‘contraband '— 
for they are known by no other rame—intro- 
duced into a new. existence, prove their u-e- 
fulness, their capacity for rational enjoyments. 
aud live, indeed, almost revel, I may say, ID 
the new hope of better days for themselves 
and their race. 

Some half dozen negroes—men, women 
and children—came into camp at Newport 
News last night, having come ecross the 
Roads, a distance of six miles, in open boats 
of the fratlest sort, bringing with them bede 
and a limited, yet to thei ill-sufficient, wealth 
of household eflects. It was a bold venture 
that bordered on heroism, a push for little 





| lees than life itself This morning they came 


by steamer, and their names now figure con- 

spicuously in the catalogue which Sergeant 

Smich keeps of such as know that 

‘Who would be free, themselves must strike the 
blow.’ 

The number seeking refuge within our 
lines, now on the increhse, would be even 
greater but for the report that has been spread 
umopng the negro population that they are 
not wanted, and will not be received. This 
story has doubiless been set afloat to keep 
negroes from running away, but it does not 
in all cases serve the purpose. The other 
day a delegation of two came to the fortress 
to ascertain the truth of the statement. Find- 
ing that it was a falsehood, and that protec 
tion and the means of living would be given 
to all comers, with the only requirement in 
return that those who could should work 
for it, and that would be free and eqn- 
ally certain to such as could not, they return- 
ed to convey the tidings. ‘They will probably 
return before many days with a numerous 
train. 

The /Forld correspondent relates the fol- 
lowing : | 


As to ‘cortrabands,] every house and hovel 
this side ihe river, not used for our forces, I- 
crammed and jammed with them. Many of 
tiem possess a natural intelligence, industry 
und enterprise that is not acknowledged in 
the usual estimates of the class. I last eve. 
ning conversed with a negro, a brawny, stal- 
wart fellow, about thirty-five or forty years of 
age, who is a blacksmith by trade, and was 
werth, in his own name, before the commence- 
inent of the war, the suug little fortune of 
about $19,000. He includes in this valuation 
himself, wile and five children, whom he has 
purchased by hisown exertions. He had the 
titles to them, as well as the deeds of his es- 
tate, in his possession, while I was walking 
with him. tie can neither read nor write 
and employs a white man, at a very fair sal- 
ary, in the capacity of book keeper. He has 
been obliged to leave Hampton, (which has 
since been entirely burnec by the rebels,) aud 
his property with the rest. 





- 





* 
SEPARATION OR EMANCIPATION.—=The Hon. 
AmasA WALKER, wriling to the New York 
Independent, says : 


The truth of the matter is, that the only 
alternatives left us are eiiher a complete sep- 
uation of the free and slave States, or the 
destruction of slavery itself. It is the most 
idle matter in the world to talk of any other 
course. We must choose one of the two, 
and the sooner we begin to contemplate this 
fact, and consider all its bearings and conse- 
quences, the better. Politicians are not ready 
to take the responsibility of discussing this 
question, but the people must ; and unless we 
yreatly mistake the signs of the times, they 
ure beyinuing to do it, pretty venerally, gIBCE 
the batule at Bull Run. Public sentiment is 
changing almost as rapidly since that great 
disaster, as it did after the fall of Fort sum. 
ter. ‘There is less nvise made on the subject, 


. Si bac the current is strong and deep, and is 
that. there are specimens of rude meiody which | 


setting powerfully, If we mistake pot, toward 
oe of these alternatives. Never was a more 
momentous question submitted to a people.— 
imuancipation or separation? How. tremen- 
dous the consequences of either! How vast 
the interests invoived! If emancipation. 
what a mighty change in the relations of mas- 
ter and slaves, and what a revolution in the 
social condition of the slave States! If sep- 
aration, what a complete change will be made 
in American politics! Two separate inde- 
pendent nationalities, In juxtaposition, witb 
totally antagonistic institutions! Despotism 
and freedom both permanently organized on 
the Western continent, to be as matter of cer- 
tainty in uncea-ing conflict ! 

But the time has now come when, however 
unsvilling, we must look both these alterna- 
tives in the face. We are iosing time, and 
ave demoralizing the free States, by our delay 
in making up fully and clearly our issue, either 
lor separation or emancipation. 





a 





AN IMPORTANT ADMISSION, 


The following article is copied from a re- 
cent number of the Montgomery (Alabama) 
Advertiser, showing what an immense service 
the slaves are to the rebels : 


It is understood that the Secretary of War 
of the Confederate States has, or will, recom- 
mend tov Congress the pass: ge of a law, be- 
fore its adjournment, to increase the effective 
force of the army by the addition of three 
hundred regiments. These, with the num- 
ber already in the field, would make the en- 
tire strength of the Confederate army between 
five and six hundred thousand—a force amply 


sufficient to beat back any army which can 


be mustered atthe North The Congress of 
the North has called for five hundred thou- 
sand men to engage in the task of subjuga- 
ting the South, and the Confederate Govern- 
ment must of course take measures to repel 
them. The requisitions already made on the 
States are probably sufficient for present pur- 
poses. They are enough to meet all the 
troops which our enemies have yet organized 
to operate against us, but they will soon com- 
mence under the new law to organize their 
grand army of half a million of men, and it 
will not do for them to find us unprepared — 
The Government tully appreciates the neces- 
sitics of the case, and we presume Congress 
will do everything in its power to increase the 
efliciency of thearmy, and make the adoption 
of a vigorous war policy both feasible and de- 
sirable. It is probable that Congress will 
pass some law authorizing the President to 
callout any number of troops not exceeding 
three hundred additional reg:ments, at any 
time when he may deem their services neces- 
sary. Itis hardly probable that the whole 
number will be required at any one time, but 
they can be enrolled, officered and drilled, 
ready at the call of the President to take the 
field in defence of the country. A portion 


may be ordered into active service, an ther® 


portion placed in camps of instruction, and 
still another portion lef. at home to drill un- 
til calleu for. In this way the greater part of 
ihe people of the South, capable of bearirg 
arms, Msy become acquain'ed with military 
discipline, audfitted, whenever the opportu- 
nity occurs, to take the field for the delence 
of their homes, their firesides and tieir coun- 
try’s independence, 

The total wh te population of the eleven 
States now comprising the Conf-deracy, is 
between five and six millions, and therefore 
loti uptheranks of the proposed army, about 
tep per cent. of the entire white population 
will be required. In any other country than 
our own such a draft could not be met; but 
the Southera States can turnish that number 
of men and -till not leave the material inter- 
ests of the country in a suffering condition. 
Those who are incapacitated for bearing arms 
can oversee the planta ions, and the negro¢es 
can go on undisturbed in their usual labors, 
Inthe North the case is different—the men 
who join -he army of subjugation are the la- 
borers, the producers aud the fuc‘ory opera- 
tives. Nearly every man from that section, 
esnecia'ly those from the rural districis leaves 
some branch of industry to suffer during his 
absence, 

The institution of slavery in the South alone 
enables her to place inthe field a force so 
much largerin proportion to her white popu- 
lation than the North, or indeed than any 
country which is dependent entirely on free 
labor. The institution is a tower of strength 
to the South, particularly in the present crisis, 
and our enemies will be likely to find that 
the “moral cancer,” about which their ora- 
tors are +O fond of prating, is really one of the 
most effective weapons employed against 
them by the South. Whatever number of 
men may be needed for this war we are con- 
fident our people stand ready to furnish. We 
are all enlisted tor the war, and there must be 
no holding back until the independence of 
the South is fully acknowledged. 


ee wee 


—The Concord (N. H.) Democratic Stard- 
ard and the Bangor D+ mocrat, two secession 
papers, have been mobbed. and their contents 
thrown into the streets, The Grand Jury of 





New York have presented the Day Book, News, 
Journal of Commerce, Freen an’s Journal and 
the Brooklyn Eagle, tor publishing treasonable 
a ntiments, and recommend that they meet with 
condign punishment. 
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BLACK HEROISH. 


ANOTHER VESSEL 
The gunboat Albatross, Captain Prentiss, 


| we were made prisoners of war, and taken to 


Galveston, and received there by a Confeder- 
SAVED BY A COLORED MAN. 


ate Captain and engineer. Then started for 


New Orleans, and were received at Fort But- 


came into Hampton Roads the other day, | ler amid cheering of soldiers and firing of gus. 


with the Enchantress and her prize crew, re- 
captured after sbe had been taken by the 
privateer Jeff Davis. The following account 
of her last cruise may not be uninteresting : 

The Albatross, after leaving her first prize 
with Commodore Stringham, proceeded to sea 
again on the 18th of July, and on the follow- 
ing day arrived off Oregon Inlet, on the coast 
of North Carolina, where she saw a 1eel 
steamer towing a schooner. The Albatross 


When we arrived in New Orleans, we were 
taken from the ship, under a heavy escort ot 





infantry, tothe railway station, and then for- 
warded to Mobile City, and from there to 
_Montgomery, the capital. We arrived there 
_after three days’ passage, and were received 


by the War Department and taken before the 


Hon. Jefferson Davis, and his order was to 
_tuke the two negroes and sell them, and ap- 


propriate the money to the Commonwealth. 
immediately gave chase, nut the steamer, be- 


The idea of sending free negroes through here 


ing of light draft, was able to get out of the, on a parole of honor was ridiculous.. 1 was 


way, under cover of a large battery command- | 


ing the Inlet, and took her position behind a 
sand-bauk. The Albatross opened fire on 
her, which she returned, but her shots fell 
short, with one exception, which just cleared 
the smoke stack of the Albatross. She was 
hit on the port bow, but the Albatross re. 
ceived no injury. After she was hit, the rebel 
steamer tuok a safe position further off, where 
was another steamer that took no part in the 
engagement. Finding it unsafe to attempt 
pursuit or a lending, the Albatross made for 
Cape Hatteras, speaking and boarding several 
craft on the way. She found the shore strong- 
ly fortified with batteries. She soon fell ip 
with the Enchantress, captured by the priva- 
teer Jeff. Davis, six days out from Boston to 
St. Jago, aud in possession of a prize crew 
of five rebels and. a.negro belonging to the 
schooner before she was taken. On speaking 
her and demanding where from and whence 
bound, she replied Boston for St. Jago. At 
this moment the negro rushed from the galley 
where the pirates had secreted him, and 
jumped into the sea, exclaiming, ‘they are a 
privatecr-crew from the Jeff. Davis, and 
bound for Charleston!’ The negro was 
picked up and taken on board the Albatross. 
The prize was ordered to heave to, which she 
did. Lieut. Neville jumped aboard of her, 
and ordered the pirates into the boats, and 
to pull for the Albatross, where they were se- 
cured in irons. The Enchantress was then 
taken in tow by the Albatross, and arrived in 
Hampton Roads on the 22d. 

It seems that the Enchantress, when about 
one hundred and fifty miles south of Nan- 
tucket Shoals, came in sight of what was sup- 
posed to be a French brig, with French col- 
ors. From his appearance, Captain Dever- 
eaux of the E. supposed he was bound to 
New York. As he ceme along very near to 
make inquiries, Capt. D. chalked on his quar- 
ter what he suppo-ed this Frenchman want- 
ed to ascertain—viz: the longitude. When 
near enough to throw a biscuit on board, up 
jumped some one hundred men—the ‘long- 
tom’ was uncovered—ports were opened— 
and down came the French flag, and up went 
the Confederate! The E., being unarmed 
had to submit. The K. was a clipper, and 
the fastest sailer in the States; and with the 
least suspicion on the part of the Captain, 
could easily have sailed the piratical crait out 
of sight. 

‘his colored man has since been handsoinely 
rewarded for his bravery. 


A FREE MAN SOLD INTO SLAVERY—HE ESCAPES 
WITH A SLAVE GIRL. 


Walter Eugene Murray, a colored sailor of 
the Star of the West, the steamer that was 
surrendered to the rebels by its traitor 
officer, has arrived at New York, and tells 
the following storv of his adventures : 

‘I left New York on the 12th of March, 
on the steamship Star of the West, bound 
for Brazos, a port in Texas. Arrived there 
after a passage of fifteen days; sailed from 
there on the 25th for Indianola, arrived on 
the 26th. laid off in the stream seven miles 
for three weeks. On the fourth week, Cupt 


Howes left the ship for Powder Horn. He 
returned to the ship on the following evening, 
and brought word that the Federal troops 
woud be on board the next evening at 12 
o’clock ; but instead of that, the steame: 
Ktusk brought down Confederate troops, end 


; 
; 


then taken by a man named Pivk Williams, 
and transferred to his plantation. The other 
colored man wes sold to another party in 
Wetumke. I staid with Williams three weeks; 
I then made my escape, taking with me the 
slave girl Sarah, placed there to watch me.— 
l went to Mobile City, where I shipped in an 
English vessel bound for Liverpool, taking the 
girl with me. ‘The other colored man is still 
held in slavery in Montgomery City.’ 
ATTEMPT TO ENSLAVE SIX COLORED MEN. 
The ‘R. C. Wright,’ Capt. Garland, arrived 
at New York August 4th, under the following 
peculiar circumstances :—It appears that the 
brig sailed from the island of Cuba, having 
on board an entire crew of colored men, who, 
when they learned she was bourd to Balti- 
more, refused to go to that port, alleging that 
when they arrived there they would be sold 
into bondage. No persuasion or assurance 
on the part of the captain and his officers 
could alter the feelings of the colored men, 
and they resolved on a measure in their mirdg 
the only one by which they should escape a 
lite of slavery. They took a favorable op- 
portunity and rose en masse, and informed the 
captain and officers, if they persisted in going 
into Baltimore, they would, by force, take 
possession of the vessel and bring her into a 
Northern port. The superior numbers of the 
colored crew, and their determined attitude, 





led Capt. Garland to fear for the life of him- 
self and officers ; and after vainly attempting 
to modify the exasperated negroes, he was 
obliged to alter his course. As the negroes 
insisted upon being brought to New York, 
the brig was headed up the-coast and reached 
that port on the day stated. The negroes 
were taken in charge by an officer, and loczed 
up in the station house. The next day they 
were discharged, and the Judge before whom 
they were examined took the necessary steps 
Lo libel the vessel for the wageg of the crew. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

—Twenty confiscated negroes have been 
brougbt up tothe Washington Navy Yard, aud 
set at work there. 

—!raitors Breckinridge and Vallindigham 
undertook to get up a meeting in Baltimore on 
the Sth ult., but the demonstration was chiefly 
onthe Union side. The former made vain at- 
tempts to speak, but was hissed down by the 
crowd, and by the time he wascrushed out. 
Vailandigham bad vanished. 


—The recent election in Kentucky resulted 
in the success of the Union party. ‘The traitors 
Breckinridge and Powell will be requested to 
resign their seats in Congress. 


—(QJuribaldi, who tendered his services to 
the Federa) Government some months ayo, ha- 
received an appointment of Major General in 
ourarmy. He will soon atrive in this country 


— President Lincoln bas appointed the last 
Thursday in September as a day of fasting, hu- 
miliation and prayer. 


—Recent advices from St. Domingo repre- 
sent that the war between Hayti and Spain is 
at an end. the difficulties between the two coun- 
tries being amicably adjusted. The Spanish 
authorities declare slavery forever abolished in 
the Island, and threaten with severe penalties 
any person endeavoring to reinstate the system 


—Sherman M. Booth, who has suffered so 
much on aceount of his Opposition to the Fu- 
gy tive Slave Law, is about wo s arta daily paper 





at Milwaukie. 





| 
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—QOne of the favorite Massachusetts songs, 
sung by the regiment und r Fletcher Web-ter, 
sen of Daniel Webster which recently lett Bos- 
lon to join the army. commences as follows ; 


Jon Rrown’s body Hes a-mou'dering in the grave, 
“ohn Brown's body ‘tea a mould rieg in the grave, 
Join Brown's body lies a mouldering in the grave, 
His -onl's marcting on! 
Glory Halle.ujah! Glory Ha'eiujah! Glory Hallelujah! 
His sou.’s marchi: g ou! 
The stanzas which follow are in the same 
wild strain: 
2, He's gone to be asoldier in the army of the Lord, etc, 
His soul's marchin:s on! 
3. John Brown's * napsack is strppped uron his back, etc., 
His -oul’s marching on! 
4. His pet lambs will mee him on the way, etc., 
hey go marching on! 


Wett Done, Ceicaco !—The Board of 


‘Education of Chicago has opened the doors 


of the Normal School, in that city, to the 
admission of colored pupils. This action of 
its educational authorities stamps the Queen 
City of the Lakes as occupying the first rank 
in the march of human progress. Narrow- 
mioded people complain bitterly, but they 
can give no good reason why the blessings of 
education should not be extended to all classes 
of the people, without distinction of national- 
ity, condition, or hue of color. Well done, 
Chicago ! you have acted nobly.’ 


—QOn the return of several of the three 
months’ regiments, quite a number of s'aves 
managed to escape with them, passing them- 
selves off as servants. This has now been 
stopped, and a strict watch is now kept on all 
negroes kaving Washington. The enforcement 
of this order has resulted in taking ‘from tie 
New York Fire Zouaves fourteen negioes, whom 
they were atlempting to convey to that city. 


—That noble man Gerrit Smith has recent- 
ly given $5 to each of the families of voluntecrs 
who have left Peterboro to fight in defence of 
the Federal Government. 





‘TIME AT LAST MAKES ALL THINGS EVEN.— 
How just are the retributions of bistory ! 
Virginia originated the heresy of State Rights 
rup mud, which has culminated in Secession ; 
behcld her, ground between the upper and 
nether mill stones. Mi-souri lighted the fires 
of civil war in Kansas ; now they have burst 
out with redoubled fury upon her own svil.— 
It was done in the name of slavery ; but the 
reaction which logically followed has given 
more impetus to the Emancipation movement 
in Missouri than all the Abolitionists of Chris- 
tendom could have done in twenty years,.— 
She sent forth her hordes to mob printing 
presses, overawe the ballot box, and substiiute 
the bowie-knife and revolver for the civil law. 
Now her own area gleams with Federal bay- 
onets, the rebels newspapers are suppressed 
by the file of soldiers, and the civil procegs 
supplanted by the strong military arm. Cali- 
borne IF. Jackson led one of these raids into 
Kansas, which overthrew the civil authorities 
and drove away honest citizens from the polls, 
‘To day, the puisoned chalice is commended to 
his own lips; a hunted fugitive from his 
chair of office and his home, he is deserted by 
friends, ruined in fortune, and the halter waits 
his neck. ‘Thos. C. Reynolds, the lace Lieut. 
Governor, is a German Jew, born on the 
Prague ; his former name was Reinhold.— 
Twenty five years ago, in South Carolina, be 
advocated the right of secession, and did 
much to poison the public mind of that State. 
He, too, bas his reward in disgrace and out- 
lawry—not ¢aring even to come within the 
borders of the State which so lately delight- 
ed to do him honor.—Pillzburg Gazette. 
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INVITATION. 
Hayti will soon regain her ancient splendor. 
This marvelous soil that our fathers, blessed by 
God, conquered for us, will soon yield to us the 
wealth now hidden in its bosom. Let our 
black and yellow brethren, scattered through 
the Antilles, and North and South America 
hasten to co-operate® with us in restoring the 
glory of the Republic. Hayti is the common 
country of the black race. Our ancestors, in 
taking possession of it, were careful to announce 
in the Constitution that they pubiished, that all 
the descendants of Africans, and of the inhab- 
itants of the West Indies, belong by right to 
the Haytian family. The idea was grand and 
generous, : 

Listen,then, all ye negroesand mulattoes who, 
in the vast Continent of America, suffer from 
the prejudices of caste. The Republic calls 
you; she invites you to bring to her your arms 
and your minds. The regenerating work that 
she undertakes interests all colored people and 
their descendants, no matter what their origin 
or where their place of birth. 

Hayti, regaining her former position, retaking 
her ancient sceptre as Queen of the Antilles, 
will be a formal denial, most eloquent and _ per- 
emptory, against those detractors of our race 
who contest our desire and ability to attain a 
high degree of civilization, GEFFRARD. 


‘CIRCULAR==--No. I. 


To the Blacks, Men of Color, and Indians in the 
United States and British North® American 
Provinces : 

Frienps :—~TI am authorized and instructed by 
the Government of the Republic, to offer you, 
individually and by communities, a welcome, a 
home, and a free homestead, in Hayti. 

Such of you as are unable to pay your pass- 
age will be provided with the means of defray- 
ing it. 

Two classes of emigrants are especially in- 
vited—laborers and farfers. None of either 
class, or any class, will be furnished with pass- 
ports, who cannot produce, before sailing, the 
proofs of good character for industry and in- 
tegritv. | 

To each family of emigrants, five carreaux 
(a carreau is 3 acresand 3 1-3 rods) of fresh 
and fertile land, capable of growing all the 
fruits and staples of the tropics, will be gratu- 
itously given, on the sole condition that they 
shall settle on it and cultivate it, and declare 
their intention of becoming citizens of Hayti. 
To unmarried men, on similar conditions, two 
carreaux will be granted. 

Board and lodging, free of cost, will be fur- 
nished to the emigrants fur at least eight days 
after their arrival in the island. 

The government also will find remunerative 
work for those of you whose means will not 
permit you to begin immediately an independ- 
ent cultivation. 

Emigrants are invited to settle in commun- 
ities. : 
Sites for the erection of schools and chapels 
will be donated by the State, without regard to 
the religious beliet of the emigrants. 

The same protection and civil rights that the 
laws give to Haytians are solemnly guaranteed 
to the emigrants. 

The fullest religious liberty will be secured 
to them ; they will never be called on to sup- 
port the Rovaan Catholic Church. 

No military service will be demanded of 
them, excepting that they shall form military 
companies and drill themselves once a month. 

All the necessary personal effects, machinery 
and agricul'ural instruments introduced by the 
emigrants, shall be entered free of duty. 

The emigrants shall be at liberty to leave the 
country at any moment they please ; but those 
whose passage shall be paid by government, if 
they wish to return before the expiration of 
three years, will be required to refund the 
money expended on their account. A contract, 
fixing the amount, will be made with each em- 
igrant before leaving tie continent. 

I have been commissioned to superintend the 
interests of the emigrants, and charged with 
the entire control of the movement in America, 
and all persons, therefore, desiring to avail 





themselves of the invication and buuuty of the | 





ment, establish a bureau of emigration in Bos- : 


ton, and publish a Guide Book for the use of 
those persons of African or Indian descent who 
may wish to make themselves acquainted with 
the resources of ihe country and the disposition 
of its authorities. 

I shall also appoint Agents to visit such com- 
munities as may serivusly entertain the project 
of emigration. 

Immediate arrangements, both here and in 
Hayti, can. be made for the embarkment and 
settlement of one hundred thousand persons. 

By order of the Government of the Republic 
of Hayti. James ReppaTH, 

General Agent of Emigration. 

Boston, Nov. 3, 1860. 


CIRCULAR==<No. Il. 


HaYTIAN Bureau oF EMIGRATION, 2 
Boston, July 1, 186l. 


AUTUMN ARRANGEMENTS. 


Emigratien is suspended until August 24th 
when it will be energetically resumed. 

Arrangements will be made by which emi- 
grantscan sail from different ports during the 
autumn and winter. Due notice will be given 
of the days of sailing, through the columns of 
“The Pine and the Palm.’’ 

Persons desiring to emigrate are requested to 
read carefully the circulars of this Bureau, and 
to fullow the directions therein given, as it is 
impossible to provide for the comfort of pass- 
engers except by insisting on a strict compli- 
ance with our regulations. 

I, Let it be understood, that all who can pay 
for their passage are expected to do so; and 
that a passage will be advanced to such farmers 
aud laborers only as are unable to meet this 
—. 

I. All mechanics who intend to practice 
their trades in Hayti. must go at their own ex- 
pense ; the Government guarantees to fiud work 
for farmers and laborers only. It will welcome 
all colored emigrants; but it cannot agree to 
provide work for all c‘asses of mechanics. Its 
demands for agricultural labor is unlimited ; 
but for mechanical skill this is not the case. 

I{f. Passengers will be charged at the rate of 
$18 each adult from United States ports; from 
Canadian ports $25. Children under eight will 
be ame half price; infants under one year, free 

IV. Passengers, ia all cases, should provide 
their own bedding. Mattresses must be four 
feet wide. Each passenger must be provided 
with a tin gallon can for water, atin cup, a lin 
plate, knife and fork, a few pounds of soap, 
and towels, with such extra utensils as may 
be deemed necessary to hold the daily rations. 

V. The amount of baggage allowed to every 
passenger is two trunks, or two barrels, or one 
trunk and one barrel. All freight over that 
amount will be charged for, separately from the 
passage ticket, at the rate of 75 cents per barrel 
or 15 cents per cubic fvot from American ports ; 
or 90 cents per barrel and 18 cents per cubic 
foot from British North American pors, This 
is exclusive of the bedding, which goes free.— 
All goods must be boxed up. 

Vi. The board provided for emigrants will be 
the navy rations of the United States, minus in- 
toxicating spirits, which will not be allowed in 
our vessels. The following is the fare: 








NAVY BATION FOR EACH DAY OF THE WEEE. 
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Emigrants are at liberty to carry, free of ex- 
pense, additional provisions to be used on the 
voyage. Slight additions may be made to the 
navy rations; but the Bureau does not pledge 
itself to do so. 

VII. As efforts have been industriously mae 
hy unscrupulous men to misrepresent the condi- 
tions under which emigrants who do not prepay 
their passag«s, will accept the offers of the Gov- 
ernment of Hayti,it is deemed advisable to 
publish below, in full, the contract to be made 
with them The words in italicand within 


brackets (blank in the original) are filled up to 
how precisely the terms on which a single man 


the sum of eighteen dollars before embarking 
for the United States, if he did not pay for his 
own passage from this country to Hayti. The 
Government of Hayti, while they will welcome 
all visitors, cannot reasonably be expected to 
pay their passages. Hence this provision. 
The following is the contract with the emi- 
grants who do not prepay their passages : 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


Tuts AGREEMENT, Made and entered into this 
[ first] day of [January] A. D, 1861, by 
and between JAMeEs Reppratu, of Boston, Gen- 
eral Avent of Emigration, on behalf of the 
Government of the Republic of Hayti, and 
[ John Sinith, } late of [ Detroit, Michigan,] and 
an emigrant to Hayti; 

WitnesseTa : That said James Redpath, on be- 
half of the Government of Hayti aforesaid, 
agrees to provide a passage for said [John 
Smith] from the port of [ Boston] to the port 
of (St. Mark.]in said Hayti, in the [Brig 
L’ Amid’ Haiti} leaving the port of [ Boston 
on or about the [third] day of “A enna 
1861, upon the conditions hereatier follow- 
ing, viz: 

First, said [John Smith] hereby acknowledges 
the receipt of [a] ticket of passage from said 
port of [ Boston) to said port of (St. Mark] 
in Hayti, and agrees during the term of said 

- voyage to provide [is] own bedding, and 
the necessary utensils for eating and drinking, 

Secondly, in consideration of receiving the 
passage aforesaid, said [John Smith] further 
agrees, that if he accepts a grant of laud 
from the Governinent of Hayti, under the 
provisions of the Jaw on Emigration, appriv- 
ed by His Excellency, the President of the 
Republic of Hayti, September 1, 1860, he will 
repay to the Treasury of the Republic of 
Hayti the sum of [etghteen] dollars, Ameri- 
can currency, within [three years] from the 
date of the contract. 

Furthermore, that if from any cause said [John 
Smith] sees proper to leave Hayti  be- 
fore the expiration of the term of three years 
from the date of [zs] arrival in the Island, 
~—— av the Treasury of the Republic 
of Hayti the sum of [eighteen] dollars, Amer- 
ican currency, as repayment of expenses in- 
curred by the agents of the Government for 
[iis] passage to Hayti; but. nevertheless, 
with this express provision ; That if [he] does — 
remain three years in the Island trom the 
date of [zs] arrival therein, and does not see 
fit to accept a grant of land from the Govern. 
ment of the Republic of Hayti, [he] shall not 
be required to repay to the Treasury of the 
Republic of Hayti, or any agent of Govern- 
ment thereof, any sum whatever on account 
of said passage. 

Ix Witness Wuereor, the said parties have 
hereunto set their hands and seals the day 
and year above written. 

L. B. John Smath.] 


L. 8. AMES REDPATH. 


Vill. Emigrarts must pay their expenses 
to the port of embarkation. 

IX. To aid emigrants who wish to carry 
extra baggage, the Bureau will allow them, (by 
giving a nite payable tothe Governmen: of 
Hayti.) to take such freight to the amount of $10 

X. The Bureau wishes it to be distinctly 
understood, however, that usless at least twenty 
days notice is given of intention to sail, with 
the amount of baggage to be taken, it will not 
hold itself responsible to secure a passage for 
any one. 

XI. All persons desiring information relative 
to the movement, are cordially invited to corres. 
pond with the General Bureau, or personally to 
visit it. The fullest information will be afford- 
ed them. 

XII. Usual length of voyage, from fourteen 
to twenty days. A. E. Newron, 

Corresponding Secretary. 


NOW READY, 
‘ERWVONS AND SPEECHES BY HON. GER- 
RIT SMITH ; containing his Six Sermons 
on the Religion of Reason, and three of his re 
cent Speeches—one of them delivered lately on 


the War. Price 50 cents. 
For sale by ROSS & TOUSEY, 
No. 121 Nassau-st., New York. 











—A bill ‘ to prevent amalgamation of the 
different races of men’ has lately been passed 
by the California Legislature. The bill makes 
it a penal offence for any white person to in- 
termarry with any ‘colored person,’ whether 





of the African or Asiatic racea. 








